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Engaged  in  the  Western  Ocean  Trade  for  over  100  years. 
Fronn  a  wood  cut  in  the  Bradlee  Collc^clion. 


COLONIAL  TRADE  AND  COMMERCE,  1733-1774. 
By  Francis  B.  C.  Bradi.ee. 


In  1775  were  fought  the  first  battles  of  the  great  con¬ 
test  by  which  the  American  colonies  of  England,  now 
these  United  States,  gained  their  independence.  We  say 
the  first  battles  were  fought  then,  but  the  contest  was  al¬ 
ready  old,  though  it  had  been  previously  waged  by  com¬ 
mercial  and  legislative  methods;  for  the  colonial  revolt 
was  not  caused  by  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  or  by  the 
King  Street  riot,  or  the  Townshend  duties,  or  the  Stamp 
Act.  All  these  had  their  effect,  but  deeper  than  them  all 
was  the  prevalent  feeling  that  England  had  no  further 
interest  in  the  colonies  than  that  of  her  greedy  merchants 
who  desired  to  drain  America  of  the  last  drop  of  wealth. 
This  feeling  was  the  inevitable  growth  of  the  commercial 
restrictions  imposed  upon  colonial  trade,  a  study  of  which, 
therefore,  becomes  of  prime  importance  in  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  causes  of  the  birth  of  the  nation. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  England  was  based  upon 
the  famous  Navigation  Acts  of  1651.  “The  unequivocal 
object  of  this  clause  was  to  secure  to  England,  without 
however  considering  the  interests  of  her  colonists,  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  the  world,  Europe  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.”^  “The  fifth  and  last  part  of  the  system  of  our 
navigation  laws  related  to  our  colonies.  The  principles 
on  which  we  acted  towards  those  colonies  was  strictly  to 
confine  them,  in  all  matters  of  trade,  to  an  intercourse 
wdth  the  mother  country.  They  were  not  allowed  to  dis- 

I  Lindsay,  “iferchant  Shipping,”  Vol.  IT,  p.  184. 
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l)ose  of  any  of  their  produce  otherwise  than  by  sending 
it  in  British  vessels  to  this  country.  They  were  equally 
restricted  from  receiving  any  articles  necessary  for  their 
consiunption,  except  from  this  country  and  in  British 
bottoms.”^ 

This  law  was  avowedly  based  upon  the  theory  that  the 
colonies  existed  simply  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  followed  by  “those  Rules  and  Regulations  of 
exclusive  Trade ;  for  the  sake  of  which  all  Colonies  seemed 
to  have  been  originally  founded.”^  Apparently  such  an 
opinion  was  well  nigh  universal,  not  only  in  1651,  but 
even  in  1775. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  notice  those  acts  which  inmie- 
4liately  followed,  but  to  proceed  to  1733,  the  beginning 
of  the  period  which  we  are  to  consider.  The  chief  inter¬ 
ests  of  England  were  then,  as  now,  commerce  and  manu¬ 
facture,  of  which  the  former  was  considered  the  more 
valuable.  “Her  (England’s)  prosperity  depends  on  her 
commerce ;  her  commerce  on  her  manufactures ;  her  manu¬ 
factures  on  the  markets  for  them ;  and  the  most  constant 
and  advantageous  markets  are  offered  by  the  colonies, 
as  in  all  others  the  rest  of  Europe  interferes  with  her  and 
A’arious  accidents  may  interrupt  them.”^ 

There  were  two  methods  of  making  the  colonial  market 
“advantageous.”  The  broader  and  more  liberal  theory 
was  to  give  the  colonies  commercial  freedom  and  allow 
them,  unhampered,  to  grow  as  rich  as  they  could.  The 
richer  they  became  the  greater  would  l)c  their  demand  for 
manufactures.  England  w'ould  supply  this  demand  be¬ 
cause  not  only  could  she  offer  cheaper  and  l)etter  goods,  but 
she  had  an  incalculable  advantage  in  Ixiing  considered  the 
home  country  from  which  came  all  new  fashions  in 
familiar  goods.  If  the  colonists  were  left  in  freedom  even 
to  separation  “our  (England’s)  N^orth  American  Trade 
will  rather  be  increased  than  diminished  by  such  a 
Measure,  (separation).  Because  it  is  Freedom,  and  not 
(Confinement,  or  Monopoly,  which  increases  Trade.  And 
sure  I  am  that,  on  this  subject.  History  and  past 

2 Hansard,  Vol.  XV.  (New  Series),  p.  1149. 

2  Four  Tracts,  p.  164. 
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Experience,  as  well  as  Reason  and  Argument,  are  clearly 
on  my  Side.”® 

Unfortunately  for  the  colonies  and  unfortunately  for 
England  such  a  policy  was  left  to  writers  and  students,  and 
legislators  adopted  the  narrow  policy  of  restriction  which 
])romised  more  immediate  gain.  Following  the  principle 
of  the  Ifavigation  Acts  it  was  said  “Xo  foreign  ship  should 
ever  be  permitted  to  enter  a  colony  port,  unless  in  case  of 
real  distress,  or  freighted  with  bullion.  The  transporta¬ 
tion  of  all  commodities  from  the  colonies  to  be  in  British 
l)ottoms ;  and  even  British  ships  should  not  be  generally  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  colonies  from  any  part  of  Europe  except 
the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.”® 

By  following  this  theory  British  .ship-owners  were  pro¬ 
tected  ;  but  as  England  was  a  manufacturing  country  her 
market  must  be  protected  and  colonial  manufactures  must 
1)0  suppressed,  by  force  of  law  if  necessary'.  “The 
I*arliament  of  England”  says  Gee,  “are  proper  judges  how 
to  direct  and  ])romote  such  manufactories  as  they  think 
ought  to  lx*  established  at  home,  as  well  as  those  in  our 
colonies  abroad,  and  to  })ut  dow'n  those  they  think  are  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  nation.”"  He  further  suggests  that 
manufactories  could  be  more  easily  discovered  than  drink¬ 
ing  houses  and  taverns  which  were  successfully  regulated 
in  England.  It  was  hoped  that  the  colonists  prevented 
from  manufacturing  and  allowed  intercourse  with  Eng¬ 
land  alone  would  turn  their  attention  to  those  raw 
materials  with  which  their  laud  alx)unded  and  which 
should  be  sent  to  England  to  be  manufactured.  If  the 
colonists  failed  to  see  the  adv'antage  of  this  policy,  Eng¬ 
land  might  ojx*!!  their  eyes  by  the  application  of  a  bounty. 

Such  was  the  course  pursued  and  England  restrained 
commerce;  but  encouraged  the  production  of  silk,  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  hemp  and  flax  and  the  manufacture  of  tar;  and 
in  so  doing  alienated  the  colonists  who  felt  themselves  de¬ 
frauded  by  the  loss  of  the  profitable  industries  to  which 
they  naturally  turned,  and  tricked  by  pretended  encourage¬ 
ments.  Moreover  such  bounties  and  privileges  raised  dis- 

<•  Address  and  Appeal,  p.  61. 

«  Present  State  of  the  Nation,  p.  79.  • 

f  Gee  on  Trade,  p.  133. 
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content  in  England  where  imports  of  similar  materiaU 
from  foreign  countries  were  naturally  cheaper  and  better, 
and  Tucker  complains  that  “America  hath  drained  us  of 
at  least  £1,000,000  Sterling  for  Bounties  on  Pitch  and 
Tar,  on  Lumber,  Indigo,  etc.  etc.  within  a  few  years.’’* 

On  the  other  hand,  some  approved  the  policy  of  giving 
bounties,  (fne  writes,  “The  returns  to  Great  Britain  have 
far  exceeded  any  expense  from  the  support  of  colonies. 
Bounties  have  been  often  given  but  for  the  purpose  chiefly 
of  freeing  England  from  dependence  upon  foreign  nation.'^. 
The  savings  have  exceeded  the  bounties.”*  Another, 
“Every  advantage  accruing  to  the  colonies  by  their  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mother  country  is  amply,  dearly  paid  for,  by 
the  benefits  derived  to  her  from  them — Those  benefits 
have  been  allowed  by  the  best  WTiters  to  be  immense  and 
consist  in  the  various  employment  and  the  support  they 
afford  her  people.”**  These  quotations  show,  however, 
that  the  bounties  were  given  as  a  farmer  feeds  his  turkey.s 
in  October, — that  they  may  weigh  more  at  Thanksgiving. 
The  colonies  were  helped  that  they  might  give  England 
more  in  return. 

Between  the  liberals  who  would  let  America  get  rich  as 
best  she  could  and  the  restrictionists  who  would  first  try 
to  make  England  rich  and  then  attempt  to  force  America 
to  grow  rich  in  the  manner  they  thought  best,  was  a  mid¬ 
dle  class  who  would  let  the  colonists  conduct  any  trade 
until  they  competed  directly  with  England;  who  might 
pass  severe  laws  and  permit  a  judicious  violation  of  thi- 
same. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  economic  soundnes.s 
of  these  theories.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  have  said  enough 
in  giving  the  names  “liberals”  and  “restrictionists,”  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  apt.  Restriction  has  never  yet  produced 
wealth  for  those  who  are  affected  by  it;  and  surely  in  a 
great  empire  the  wealth  of  all  strengthens  the  whole,  and 
the  poverty  of  one  weakens  the  whole.  If  we  examine  the 
course  of  history  we  see  the  gro^ving  irritation  of  tlu' 

» Address  and  Appeal,  p.  83. 

»An  Enquiry  into  the  ^ghts,  p.  23. 

'<*  Late  Regulations,  p.  30. 
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wlonists  and  their  final  revolt;  and  surely  this  is  proof 
that  the  policy  was  not  wise. 

It  was  not  the  extreme  theory  that  controlled  England’s 
policy,  however,  so  much  as  the  intermediate  theory. 
Severe  acts  were  passed  and  not  enforced,  which  accounts 
for  the  suggestion  that  “the  rapidity  with  which  colonies 
in  the  West  Indian  Archipelago  and  on  the  continent  of 
-Vmerica  rose,  to  importance  both  in  wealth  and  popula¬ 
tion,  demonstrates  that  though  not  so  advantageous  as  it 
fthe  policy  of  i-estriction)  otherwise  might  have  been,  it 
was  certainly  not  as  disastrous  to  the  colonists  as  partial 
American  historians  would  have  us  believe.”^^  This  is 
]io  denial  of  the  bad  feeling  which  was  caused  by  the  policy. 

Such  was  the  policy  before  1733.  This  year  marks  a 
new  era  of  legislation  which  chiefly  affected  the  compli¬ 
cated  trade  of  the  N^orthern  colonies.  Before  we  consider 
that,  it  is  best  to  describe  briefly  the  condition  of  the 
colonies  and  the  trade  of  the  Southern  colonies  which  was 
not  so  seriously  disturbed. 

Of  course  physical  conditions  have  undergone  little 
change.  New  England  was  as  sterile  then  as  now,  and  only 
by  the  most  careful  and  skillful  labor  could  its  industrious 
inhabitants  extract  a  living  from  its  soil.  The  magnificent 
forests,  which  have  now  disappeared,  covered  all  the  coun¬ 
try,  except  w'here  the  settlers  had  cleared  land  for  cultiva¬ 
tion.  There  were  a  few  mines  which  were  not  thoroughly 
developed. 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  noted  for  their  fer¬ 
tile  soil.  About  1722  copper  was  discovered  in  the 
former.^-  Before  1730  lead  had  also  been  discovered.*^ 
In  Pennsylvania  iron  had  been  found  by  1710.  In  1730 
McPherson  speaks  of  this  “iron  stone”  which  “they  soon 
after  learned  to  smelt  into  pigs  and  sows,  and  then  to  draw 
them  out  by  slitting  mills  into  bars.”  This  iron  was  of 
good  quality  and  was  declared  equal  to  tbe  Swedish.** 

*1  Lindsay,  History  of  ^^erchant  Shipping,  Vol.  II,  p.  198. 

1*  McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  121.  Annals  of  Commerce,  Manufac¬ 
tures  and  Navigation,  by  David  McPherson. 

13  McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  155. 

McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  155. 
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There  were  iron  mines  also  in  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
but  those  colonies  were  chiefly  noted  for  their  tobacco. 
“In  trade  they  distinguished  two  sorts  of  tobacco :  the  first 
is  called  Aranokoe,  from  Maryland  and  the  l^orthem 
parts  of  Virginia ;  this  is  strong  and  hot  in  the  mouth,  but 
it  sells  very  well  in  the  markets  of  Holland,  Germany,  and 
the  Xorth.  The  other  sort  is  called  sweet-scented,  the  best 
of  which  is  from  James  and  York  rivers  in  the  Southern 
parts  of  Virginia.”^®  The  inevitable  exhaustion  of  the 
soil  which  resulted  from  steady  and  unscientific  raising  of 
this  staple  had  become  evident  before  the  Revolution,  and 
many  planters  were  beginning  to  give  attention  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  grain.'®  The  people  of  the  Carolinas  raised 
tobacco,  grain,  indigo  and  rice ;  they  bred  cattle  and  hogs : 
they  cut  timber  and  prepared  pitch  tar  and  rosin.'* 
Georgia  with  a  very  similar  soil  to  South  Carolina  was 
still  in  its  infancj'  and  before  the  Revolution  was  of  little 
importance.  It  produced  rice  and  indigo.'® 

From  these  brief  statements  the  radical  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Northern  and  Southern  colonies  becomes  appar¬ 
ent.  The  former  on  accoimt  of  their  similarity  in  climate 
and  productions  could  j)roduce  few  articles  which  found 
a  market  in  England.  The  Southern  colonies  produced 
such  commodities  as  tobacco  and  indigo,  for  which  there 
was  constant  English  demand.  The  tobacco  trade  was  by 
far  the  simplest  while  it  was  one  of  the  largest.  This  one 
article  was  also  practically  the  entire  export  of  Virginia 
and  the  most  important  export  of  Maryland;  and  cons(‘- 
quently  the  consideration  of  the  tobacco  trade  is  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Maryland  and  Virginia  trade. 

Colonial  tobacco  in  1733  was  an  enumerated  article  and 
must  therefore  be  shipped  direct  to  England  where  it  hail 
a  complete  monoply,  as  the  growth  of  tobacco  was  pro¬ 
hibited,  and  foreign  tobacco  was  excluded  by  high  duties. 
London  and  Glasgow  merchants  were  agents  for  the  plant- 

1*  European  Settlements,  Vol.  II,  p.  214. 

16  McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  569. 

1^  McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  569. 

IS  McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  569. 
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ers,  or  sent  factors  to  Virginia  and  in  return  for  tobacco 
sent  almost  everything  but  food. 

“The  Tobacco  Plantations  take  from  England  their 
clothing,  household  goods,  iron  manufactures  of  all  sorts, 
saddles,  bridles,  brass  and  copper  wares ;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  dwelling  among  the  woods,  they  take  their  very 
turners’  wares,  and  almost  everything  else  that  may  bo 
called  the  manufacture  of  England,  so  that  it  is  a  v'ery 
great  number  of  people  that  are  employed  to  provide  a  sufli- 
cient  supply  of  goods  for  them.”^® 

“England  takes  from  them  not  only  what  tobacco  we  con¬ 
sume  at  home,  but  very  great  quantities  for  re-exportation, 
which  may  properly  be  said  to  be  the  surest  way  of  en¬ 
riching  this  kingdom.”  .  .  .  “It  will  appear  that  not  one- 
fourth  part  of  their  product  redounds  to  their  own  profit ; 
for  out  of  all  that  comes  here  they  only  carry  back  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  other  accommodations  for  their  families,  all  of 
which  is  the  manufacture  and  merchandise  of  this  king¬ 
dom.  If  there  is  anything  to  spare,  it  is  laid  up  here,  and 
their  children  are  sent  home  to  be  educated.  An  overseer 
is  left  upon  the  plantation  to  direct,  and  the  whole  produce 
is  remitted  home;  and  if  enough  to  purchase  an  estate, 
then  it  is  laid  out  in  old  England ;  all  those  advantages  we 
receive  by  the  plantations,  besides  the  mortgages  on  the 
planters’  estates,  and  the  high  interest  they  pay  us,  which 
is  very  considerable;  and  therefore  very  great  care  ought 
to  be  taken  in  regulating  all  affairs  of  the  colonies,  that 
the  planters  be  not  put  under  too  many  difficulties,  but  en¬ 
couraged  to  go  on  cheerfully.”^® 

The  above  quotations  state  the  conditions  of  the  trade 
very  clearly  and  show  that  it  was  not  as  advantageous  to 
the  planters  as  they  could  wish.  They  complained  justly 
of  the  glut  and  low  prices  which  resiilted  from  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  market."^  They  desired  permission  to  export  to 
foreign  countries  and  so  have  a  larger  market  and  prob¬ 
ably  better  prices.  English  manufacturers  would  not 

19  Gee  on  Trade,  p.  50. 

29  Gee  on  Trade,  p.  70. 

21  Consideration.s  on  Taxing,  p.  72. 
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suffer  by  the  gi’ant  of  such  a  privilege,  for  tobacco  ships 
might  be  compelled  to  touch  at  England  before  returning 
to  Virginia.  Thus  im]x>rtation  of  foreign  manufacturers 
would  be  checked  even  more  effectually  than  they  were  by 
the  existing  provisions  of  the  Navigation  Acts. 

Tucker  speciously  claims  that  Virginia  was  more  than 
compensated  for  whatever  injury  she  may  have  suffered 
under  these  restrictions,  by  the  grant  of  the  absolute  mo¬ 
nopoly  in  tobacco  which  she  held  in  England.  This  claim 
is  unfair,  l)ecauso  Virginia  tobacco  was  the  best  that  was 
known  at  that  time  and  England  would  purchase  it  even 
if  there  were  no  monopoly  and  because  England  could  not 
raise  good  tobacco  herself.  Furthermore,  Virginia’s  pros- 
]>erity  depended  upon  the  sale  of  her  tobacco  and  this  pros¬ 
perity  was  sacrificed  by  England  when  she  imposed  re¬ 
strictions. 

Moreover,  England’s  treasurv'  received  little  or  no  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  monojwly  as  the  tobacco  tax  was  not  only  col¬ 
lected  at  greut  expense,  but  was  subject  to  many  frauds.-" 
England’s  manufacturers  gained  little  by  the  ]>olicy,  for 
Avhile  they  held  a  monopoly'  their  customer  was  prevented 
from  prospering  as  much  as  he  would  without  the  restric¬ 
tions;  and  consequently  could  buy  fewer  goods.  Neither 
was  the  general  public  helped  except  in  getting  a  luxury 
at  lowered  cost. 

Two  classes  were  Ixmefitted  greatly — English  ship¬ 
owners  and  tobacco  merchants.  The  former  had,  with  the 
colonial  vessels,  exclusive  right  to  carry  all  tobacco,  not 
only  to  England  from  Virginia,  but  from  England  to 
foreign  nations.  Thus  they  had  not  only  an  exclusive 
right,  but  they  were  gi-anted  double  work.  “This  round 
al)out  navigation,”  says  Gee  “bringing  home,  landing  and 
re-shipping  makes  the  freight  of  ours  as  dear  again  as  it 
would  be  to  carry  it  (tobacco)  directly  to  the  Streights.”"'* 
All  the  extra  freight  was  a  gift  to  British  ship-owners. 

English  merchants  were  benefitted  because  they  con¬ 
trolled  a  ver3'  large  trade  and  beciause  they  could  make  a 

--  Address  and  Appeal,  p.  .58. 
s-'tOee  on  Trade,  ji.  91. 
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handsome  profit  by  the  sale  of  tobacco  to  foreign  countries. 
As  said  previously  the  Virginia  and  Marjdand  trade  was 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  the  colonies;  and 
especially  important  to  England  as  it  was  almost  entirely 
direct,  for  the  coasting  and  West  India  trade  was  insignifi¬ 
cant. 

In  1769  the  tonnage  entered  inward  was  for  Virginia, 
20,000;  for  Maryland,  15,456;  for  South  Carolina,  the 
next  largest,  15,281 ;  for  Massachusetts,  14,000.  The  pro- 
]X)rtions  of  the  tonnage  entered  outwards  was  about  the 
same.  These  figures  probably  are  not  absolutely  correct, 
l>ccause  it  was  an  almost  universal  custom  to  understate  a 
vessel’s  tonnage,  in  order  to  avoid  port  and  lighthouse 
charges ;  but  as  this  understating  was  not  an  exception,  the 
]>roportions  are  probably  correct,^*  although  the  actual 
tonnage  may  have  been  twice  as  great. 

In  1740  the  tobacco  trade  employed  about  two  hundred 
ships  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  went  to 
-^[aryland  and  about  eighty-five  to  Virginia.^®  Of  these 
the  London  ships  were  the  largest  and  brought  about  18,- 
000  hogsheads  or  some  16,000,000  pounds.  There  were 
said  to  be  952  pounds  to  a  hogshead.^®  There  were  12,000 
hogsheads  carried  to  other  ports.  Between  1744-46  Eng¬ 
land  imported  about  40,000,000  pounds  and  exported 
about  33,000,000.  This  left  7,000,000  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  besides  what  was  smuggled, — no  small  amount.  A 
table  of  England’s  tobacco  trade  from  1761-1775  shows 
that  England  imported  least  in  1769,  when  the  amoiuit 
was  33,000,000  pounds;  the  most  in  1763,  65,000,000,  and 
in  1771,  58,000,000.  The  exports  averaged  all  but  8,000- 
000  pounds  of  the  imports. 

Although  London  doubtless  had  the  greater,  Glasgow 
had  no  unimportant  part  of  this  trade.  The  imports  of 
the  latter  varied  from  24,000,000  pounds  in  1761,  to 
nearly  56,000,000  in  1775.  All  but  1,000,000  pounds 
were  re-exported.  Several  cargoes  owned  by  Glasgow  mer- 

-*  Mel’herson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  571. 

McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  224. 
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chants  went  direct  to  London.  Of  the  ^eat  importation 
of  1775,  40,000  hogsheads  came  from  Virginia;  15,000. 
from  Maryland,  and  1,249,  from  North  Carolina.  I  doubt 
whether  these  proportions  were  general,  for  the  trade  of 
1775  was  influenced  by  the  threatened  war.  Some  Glas¬ 
gow  merchants  were  ruined  at  the  time  by  the  cessation  of 
all  intercourse  and  the  failure  of  the  colonists  to  pay 
amounts  owed.  Others,  however,  “pulled  through”  by  the 
great  increase  in  price  of  the  stocks  of  tobacco  they  held."* 

The  importance  of  Virginia  is  more  clearly  shown  by 
an  examination  of  the  customs  house  returns  from  1759- 
1775.  These  are  based  upon  a  valuation  determined  in 
1697  and  adhered  to,  despite  great  fluctuations  in  prices 
and  great  general  increase  of  value  of  goods,  until  afti'r 
the  period  we  are  considering.  All  statements  based  upon 
them  have,  therefore,  a  value  in  showing  proportions 
rather  than  absolute  facts. 

We  find  by  the  above  mentioned  returns  that  the  imjwrts 
from  Virginia  and  Maryland  (they  are  always  given  to¬ 
gether)  to  England  were  larger  than  from  any  other  North 
.iVmerican  colony.  They  varied  from  £361,892  in  1769. 
and  £406,048  in  1768,  to  £642,294  in  1763  and  £758,356 
in  1775.-®  A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  the  table 
showing  the  export  of  tobacco,  shows  how  important  that 
staple  was  to  Virginia.  Indeed,  in  those  two  years  when 
the  tobacco  crop  Avas  smallest,  1768-1769,  South  Carolina 
exported  more,  but  only  in  those  two  years.  From  all  New 
England  in  this  period  the  exports  to  England  Avere  but 
once  over  £150,000,  in  1771 ;  and  were  once  but  £37,802, 
in  1760.  While  Virginia  and  Maryland  Avere  large  im¬ 
porters,  still  other  colonies  often  took  more  sometimes  by 
lai^  amounts.  In  eight  of  these  years  (1759-1775),  hoAv- 
ever,  Virginia  and  Maryland  led.  Of  Virginia’s  and  of 
Maryland’s  trade  to  South  Europe  and  the  West  Indie.s. 
little  is  said  and  therefore  it  Avas  probably  of  small  im¬ 
portance.  The  statistics  for  one  year  seem  to  show  this, 
because  out  of  £851,140  of  imports  in  1770,  £714,94-3 

28  McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  581. 
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came  from  Great  Britain,  and  out  of  £991,401  of  exports, 
£759,961  went  to  Great  Britain. 

Such  were  the  conditions  of  the  largest  and  simplest 
branch  of  colonial  trade.  If  Virginia  and  Maryland  had 
been  left  unhampered  they  would  doubtless  have  acquired 
much  more  wealth  than  they  did.  England  protected  her 
tobacco  merchants  and  her  sliip  owners,  and  took  care  not 
to  press  the  tobacco  planter  too  hard  lest  he  might  refuse 
to  plant  any  more. 

The  trade  of  Xorth  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  was 
similar  to  that  of  Virginia,  but  was  a  little  more  round¬ 
about.  North  Carolina  then  as  now,  was  known  best  for 
its  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine.  Its  inhabitants  were  rough 
and  rude  and  had  but  little  trade.  They  raised  cattle  and 
hogs  and  sent  the  salted  meat  to  the  West  Indies.^**  They 
exported  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine;  lumber,  and  squared 
timber,  shingles,  staves ;  skins,  and  some  few  agricultural 
produce  as  beans  and  peas.  In  1774  the  exports  of  tar, 
etc.,  had  increased  from  about  80,000  barrels  in  1754,  to 
130,000  barrels.  The  trade  was  largely  in  the  hands  of 
traders  from  New  England,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
There  are  no  good  harbors  in  North  Carolina  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  export  of  tobacco  from  the  Northern  part  and  of 
indigo  from  the  Southern,  was  through  the  ports  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  South  Carolina. 

The  trade  of  South  Carolina  was  of  much  more  im- 
iwrtauco  than  that  of  her  Northern  sister.  Her  staples 
were  rice  and  indigo.  The  former  had  been  cultivated 
since  1700  and  was  said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world. 
While  rice  was  ‘‘enumerated”  its  cultivation  was  not 
profitable,  because  there  was  little  demand  for  it  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  because  the  double  freights  necessary  to  carry  it 
to  foreign  countries  were  more  than  its  price  could  bear,  in 
competition  with  rice  brought  direct  from  Egypt  and  the 
Levant.  In  1730  (3  Geo.  II  c.  28)  pennission  was 
granted  to  export  direct  to  all  of  Europe,  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  In  1730  Carolina  and  Georgia  rice  “sup¬ 
planted  rice  from  Egypt  and  Verona.”  In  1739  South 

30  European  Settlements,  Vol.  II,  p.  246. 
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Carolina  exported  71,000  barrels;  in  1740,  91,000  bar¬ 
rels.  In  1747,  however,  there  were  complaints  of  over- 
l»roduc.tion.  From  I^ov.  1760  to  Sept.  1761,  when  we  next 
have  returns,  100,000  barrels  were  exported,  but  in  the 
corresponding  period  for  the  next  year  the  amount  fell  to 
62,000  barrels.  Despite  the  freedom  to  export  to  South 
Europe,  in  1770,  Great  Britain  received  74,000  barrels 
of  rice;  South  Europe,  36,000;  and  West  Indies,  40,000 
barrels  from  a  total  of  150,000.  The  comparative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  amount  shipped  to  South  Europe  was  prob¬ 
ably  greater,  however,  than  the  actual  amount  would 
ajjpear  to  show,  for  this  trade  broke  England’s  monopoly 
and  probably  caused  higher  prices. 

The  advantages  of  this  trade  were  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  colonists,  for  English  mei-cliants  engaged  in 
it  and  in  any  case  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  the  rice 
were  remitted  to  England  and  spent  for  English  manu¬ 
factures.  There  was  also  some  export  of  rice  from  Car¬ 
olina  and  Georgia  to  points  in  America  to  the  South. 

Carolina’s  other  staple  was  indigo,  which  was  first  ex¬ 
ported  in  1747  and  to  the  amount  of  200,000  pounds.  In 
A]>ril  of  the  next  year  (1748)  the  planters  asked  for  a 
lx)unty  which  was  granted.  Six  pence  per  pound  was  given 
upon  indigo  which  could  bear  a  prescribed  test  of  qual¬ 
ity,  which  should  be  imported  in  British  or  colonial  ships, 
t“tc.,  and  whose  owTiers  could  furnish  and  if  necessary', 
])i-ove  true  a  certificate  stating  the  place  of  production. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  exports  of  indigo  until  1757, 
.when  it  was  754,000  pounds.  From  November,  1760,  to 
September,  1761,  399,000  jxiunds  were  exported  and  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  next  year,  249,000  pounds. 
The  next  figures  we  have  are  for  November,  1768,  to  No¬ 
vember,  1769,  when  380,570  pounds  were  exjxirted.  In 
1770,  584,000  pounds,  valued  at  £131,552,  were  ex- 
))orted.®^  Indigo  was  not  as  valuable  a  product  as  rice, 
which  in  1770  was  exported  to  the  value  of  £340,692. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  indigo  under  the  protection 
of  a  bounty  was  of  advantage  to  South  Carolina,  the  ad- 

22  McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  260. 
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vantage  to  England  is  doubtful.  She  no  longer  paid  £200,- 
000  more  to  France,  but  she  got  an  inferior  quality  of 
indigo  for  which  she  paid  bounties  in  1770  of  £87,600.®“ 
Besides  her  staples  South  Carolina  exported  tar,  pitch  and 
turpentine,  lumber,  staves,  and  shingles,  provisions, 
leather,  tobacco,  deer  skins,  some  raw  silk,  pork  and  beef, 
and  hemp.  Of  the  last,  526,131  pounds  were  bsought  to 
Charleston  and  received  bounties  to  the  amoimt  of  £2,500 
in  1769.  The  exports  for  that  year  are  given  as  290,095 
poimds,  valued  at  £3,336.  Most  of  the  provisions  and 
lumber  exported  went  to  the  West  Indies  and  were  sold 
for  half  produce,  rum  and  sugar,  and  half  cash. 

From  England,  South  Carolina  imported  manufactures. 
The  South  Carolina  slave  trade  was  large.  In  1769  alone, 
her  imports  from  Africa  were  valued  at  £124,180.  In  1768 
British  Americans  purchased  6,300  slaves  on  the  West 
coast  of  Africa.  In  1769  and  1770,  5,438  slaves  were  im¬ 
ported  and  sold  for  £200,000.  Troubled  by  no  philan¬ 
thropic  motives.  Gee  says  that  “this  trade  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  advantage  as  the  colonies  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  without  negroes.” 

Georgia  before  1774  had  a  very  small  trade  as  its  set¬ 
tlement  was  so  recent  that  its  resources  were  as  yet  but  im¬ 
perfectly  developed.  It  grew  steadily  as  its  exports  to 
England  show.  These,  in  1761,  were  but  £5,764.  In 
1775,  they  were  £103,477.  Imports  from  England  in¬ 
creased  during  the  same  time  from  £24,279  to  £113,777.®* 
These  exports  and  imports  were  much  the  same  as  those 
of  South  Carolina.  The  export  of  lumber,  tar,  and  similar 
products  was  regarded  as  merely  incidental  to  the  mor<,* 
important  work  of  clearing  land  for  cultivation.  Georgia 
had  a  fair  trade  to  the  West  Indies  and  she  imported  from 
Africa,  probably  slaves,  to  the  value  of  £13,440. 

The  attempts  of  English  legislators  to  make  Georgia 
a  “silk  colony”  are  so  interesting  and  so  instructive  an 
illustration  of  the  theory  that  the  English  Parliament  was 
the  proper  judge  of  the  direction  the  industry  of  a  coun¬ 
try  should  take,  that  a  short  space  should  be  devoted  to 

33  Address  and  Appeal,  p.  56. 
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them.  The  failure  which  came  in  this  case,  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  no  exception.  In  1749  a  law  passed  per¬ 
mitting  the  free  importation  of  silk  grown  in  the  colonies 
under  the  usual  conditions,  that  the  importation  be  in 
British  vessels,  that  a  certificate  of  the  place  of  jtroduc- 
tion  be  produced  and  that  in  case  of  dispute  the  ontis  pro- 
handi  lay  upon  the  owner.  “Since  that  time  so  much  silk 
was  produced  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  as  to  justify 
the  expectation  that  they  might  soon  be  called  silk 
colonies.”  There  are  no  figures  before  1757  and  1759, 
when  there  are  reports  which  McPherson  thinks  are  exag¬ 
gerated.  In  the  former  year,  1,052  pounds  of  raw  silk 
were  received  at  Savannah,  and  in  the  latter,  10,000 
])ounds  of  cocoons.*^ 

In  1761,  “£1000  was  appropriated  for  purchasing  from 
the  cultivators  the  cocoons  of  the  silk  worms:  and  for  the 
further  encouragement  of  that  branch  of  industry,  Mr. 
Ottolengi;  an  Italian  was  appointed  with  a  proper  salary, 
to  instruct  the  colonists  in  the  management  of  silk  worms 
and  silk.”  A  like  amount  was  granted  the  next  year. 
These  grants  were  not  very  effective,  for  in  1763  only  953 
]X)unds  were  protluced,  or  87  pounds  less  than  in  1762.  In 
1764,  silk  culture  was  still  less  successful;  the  reason  al¬ 
leged  being  bad  weather  in  ]\larch  and  April.  The  amount 
in  this  year  was  15,126  pounds  of  cocoons  or  360  pounds 
less  than  in  1763.  There  was  also  complaint  of  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  this  silk  “as  being  too  round  from  too  many  cccoons 
at  once.”  In  1766  the  government,  tired  of  the  attempt, 
lowered  the  bounty  on  cocoons  from  three  shillings  to  one 
shilling,  six  pence  per  }X)und.  The  planters  at  once 
abandoned  the  culture  which  was  continued  by  the  very 
]K)orest  people,  who,  however,  managed  to  raise  20,350 
jiounds  of  cocoons  from  Avhich  1,084  pounds  of  silk  and 
1000  pounds  of  “filozel”  and  trash  were  obtained.  In  1769 
this  method  was  entirely  abandoned  and  a  new  scheme  of 
giving  bounties  ujx)n  importation  into  England  was 
adopted.  In  1770  only  541  pounds  were  exported,  which 
were  valued  at  £541.  Later  returns  are  not  to  be  found 
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and,  of  course,  the  war  prevented  the  completion  of  tliis 
scheme. 

The  climate  of  Georgia  was  unsuited  for  silk  culture 
and  the  efforts  of  Parliament  and  the  Society  for  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  appears  to  have  helped,  could  not  over- 
<*ome  the  absence  of  Nature’s  bounties  by  those  feeble 
bounties  which  are  the  gift  of  even  the  wealthiest  nation. 

The  trade  of  the  Northern  colonies  took  the  course  it  did 
from  the  fact  that  the  North  unlike  the  South  had  com- 
jiaratively  few  products  for  which  there  was  a  demand  in 
England.  Indigo  and  tobacco  could  be  exchanged  direct 
for  the  desired  British  manufactures ;  but  lumber,  fish  and 
grain  could  not,  for  England  chose  to  supply  herself  with 
those  commodities.  Under  these  circumstances  manufac¬ 
turing  would  have  arisen,  but  repressive  legislation  pre¬ 
vented  this  and  the  colonists  were  forced  to  trade.  In  this 
they  were  doubly  restricted  by  foreign  legislation  which 
}>rohibited  trade  with  Spanish,  Dutch  and  French  colonies, 
and  by  English  legislation  which  prohibited  all  trade  to 
Kuro])c,  North  of  Cape  Finisterre  and  all-  trade  in 
•‘enumerated”  articles  except  to  England.  These  oppres¬ 
sive  laws  were  so  continually  violated  however,  that  they 
do  not  give  reliable  information  as  to  the  actual  course  of 
trade;  but  of  this  more  later  and  after  a  consideration  of 
tlie  legitimate  trade. 

Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland, 
the  central  colonies,  present  very  similar  conditions,  al¬ 
though  the  last  was  principally  engaged  in  the  tobacco 
1  rade.  They  produced  great  quantities  of  grain ;  they  cut 
timber  and  shipped  it  and  provisions  to  the  West  Indies, 
whence  they  returned  with  about  one-quarter  of  the  pro- 
ce<‘ds  in  produce,  the  rest  in  specie.®® 

Philadelphia  was  a  large  and  flourishing  town.  “There 
are  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy  merchants ; 
which  is  in  no  way  surprising,  when  one  considers  the 
great  trade  which  it  carries  on  with  the  English,  French, 
Spanish  and  Dutch  colonies  in  America;  with  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  with  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland, 

3«  Gee  on  Trade,  p.  54. 
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and  the  great  profits  which  are  made  in  many  branches 
of  this  commerce.’’  There  were  at  Philadelphia,  well 
equipped  shipyards  where  vessels  of  superior  workman¬ 
ship  were  built,  which  were  often  sold  to  the  sugar  colonies. 
Houses  were  framed  and  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  in 
sections;  pot  and  pearl  ashes  were  made  and  hemp  was 
raised ;  all  of  which  were  exported. 

J7ew  Jersey  raised  a  large  amount  of  grain,  which  was 
exported,  often  after  being  made  into  bread  and  biscuit. 
Butter,  hams,  beer,  flax-seed,  bar-iron,  and  lumber  were 
also  exported.  This  trade  was  almost  entirely  carried  on 
through  New  York  and  Philadelphia.®’^  New  York  had  a 
very  large  exjxirt  trade  chiefly  of  provisions.  There  must 
have  also  been  large  exports  of  furs  obtained  through  Al¬ 
bany.  A  curious  export  was  flax-seed  to  Ireland.  In  1755. 
this  amounted  to  12,528  hogsheads.  The  imports  of 
these  central  colonies  were  English  manufactures  and 
West  India  goods. 

Statistics  show  how  large  a  circuitous  trade  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had.  We  can  omit  the  exceptional  year,  1775.  In 

1774,  then,  the  export  was  largest,  £69,011,  while  for  th‘- 
preceding  fourteen  years  the  average  was  about  £35,000. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  imports  from  England,  omitting 

1775,  averaged  for  the  preceding  fifteen  years  aboi’  £381,- 
000.  The  annual  balance  therefore,  of  about  £350,000, 
must  have  been  made  up  by  trade  and  immigration.  Of 
course  the  latter  was  an  important  factor,  but  after  allow¬ 
ing  for  it,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  Pennsylvania 
engaged  in  circuitous  trade  which  yielded  £250,000  per 
annum.  Statistics  show  similar  results  for  New  York. 

The  attempts  to  force  the  cultivation  of  silk  in  Georgia 
show’  one  phase  of  the  colonial  system,  as  the  legislation 
concerning  iron  shows  another.  In  the  matter  of  silk  there 
seemed  to  be  every  advantage  to  England  to  encourage  a 
colony  to  produce  an  article  which  w’as  so  important  and 
which  could  not  be  produced  at  home.  Iron  and  steel, 
however,  were  important  exports  of  England  to  the  colo¬ 
nies;  but  iron  ore  was  on  the  other  hand  a  raw  material 

37  Gee  on  Trade,  p.  54. 
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which,  according  to  the  legislation  of  that  time,  could 
properly  and  safely  be  produced  by  colonies.  Parliament 
therefore  had  to  decide  how  much  the  colonists  could  do  to 
iron  before  changing  its  character  from  that  of  a  raw 
material  to  a  manufactured  article.  Iron  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  1715  in  Virginia  and  1719  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  ore  was  extracted,  smelted  and  drawn  out  by  slit¬ 
ting  mills  into  bars.  Most  of  this  iron  was  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  whence  it  was  re-exported.  Gee  urged  that  the  im¬ 
portation  of  pig  iron  be  made  free,  as  it  would  help  the 
English  iron  workers  and  “would  keep  woodlands  up  to 
their  full  value.’’®* 

In  1737  there  was  a  great  discussion  over  this  question. 
The  American  iron  was  declared  to  be  as  good  as  the  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Swedish,  for  which  England  then  paid  £180,000 
per  annum.  Iron  was  of  great  use  to  the  navy.  Iron 
makers  and  owners  of  woodland  were  said  to  prefer  a  duty 
on  the  importation  of  all  but  bar  iron,  except  that  from 
America.  By  1750,  pig  iron  could  be  imported  duty  free 
into  England  and  bar  iron  into  London;  and  by  (30 
George  II  c.  10)  the  latter  restriction,  was  removed  and 
iron  could  be  imported  into  any  English  port.  By  the 
former  act  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  erect  in  America 
any  mill  for  slitting  iron,  any  plating  forge  to  work  with 
a  tilt  hammer,  or  furnace  for  making  steel,  and  a  penalty 
of  £200  was  provided  for  any  offence. 

“The  title  of  this  statute  shows  sufficiently  how 
jealously  our  legislature  prevented  our  greatly  increasing 
Northern  colonies  from  going  far  into  manufacture  inter¬ 
fering  with  those  of  their  mother  country.”  By  5  George 
III  c.  45,  permission  was  granted  to  send  colonial  iron 
direct  to  Ireland.  The  English  Parliament  had  therefore* 
decided  that  bar  iron  was  raw  material  which  the  colonists 
could  be  allowed  to  prepare;  but  that  if  they  attempted  to 
work  up  this  bar  iron  they  were  manufacturing  and  were 
criminals. 

The  exports  of  iron  were  considerable.  In  1770  there 
were  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  6,017  tons  of  pig 
iron  valued  at  £30,088,  and  2,187  tons  bar  iron ;  273  tons 
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of  bar  iron  were  sent  to  South  Europe  which,  with  a  little 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  made  a  total  of  24,064  tons,  val¬ 
ued  at  £36,9 60. There  were  restrictions  upon  the  export 
to  South  Europe  which  were  considered  oppressive.  What 
these  were,  cannot  now  be  discovered.  Probably  they  were 
rules  forcing  ships  to  touch  at  England  before  returning 
to  the  colonies.  Of  course  the  prohibition  of  steel  making 
and  rolling  iron,  was  the  cause  of  bitter  complaint.  Cop¬ 
per  had  been  discovered  in  N’ew  York  about  1722  and  had 
been  enumerated  at  once.  Its  export  was  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  and  in  1770  amounted  to  but  41  tons,  which  were 
valued  at  £853. 

The  trade  of  Xew  England  was  at  once  the  most  coin- 
]dex,  adventurous  and  successful.  She  could  send  very 
little  to  England  except  some  ship  timber,  and  tar,  and  a 
little  hemp,  “but,”  it  Avas  said,  “I7ew  England  is  the  first 
in  America  for  culti\’^ation,  for  the  numlier  of  people,  and 
for  the  order  which  results  from  both.”  Boston  was  the 
largest  port.  In  1748  fiA’^e  hundred  A'ossels  cleared  out- 
Avards  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  entered,  besides  coast¬ 
ing  and  fishing  A’^essels.^®  In  the  entrances  and  clearances 
of  1769  and  1770  Massachusetts  leads  all  the  other  colo¬ 
nies,  and  N^cav  England  any  other  section.  “Indeed  the 
trade  of  Xoav  England  is  great,  as  it  supplies  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  goods  from  Avithin  itself ;  but  it  is  yet  greater,  as  the 
jMjople  of  this  country  are  in  a  manner  the  carriers  for 
all  the  colonies  of  IN^orth  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and 
even  for  some  parts  of  Europe.  They  may  be  considered 
in  this  respect  as  the  I>utch  of  America.” 

Shipbuilding  was  a  A'ery  important  industry,  but  the 
A'essels  were  of  inferior  quality.  Statistics  showing  the 
number  of  vessels  built  in  1769,  1770,  and  1771,  are  at 
hand.  Massachusetts,  which  built  the  most,  launched  in 
these  three  years, — 40,  31  and  42  square-rigged  vessels 
and  97,  118  and  83  sloops  and  schooners.  New  Hamp- 
.shire  in  1770,  built  37  square-rigged  A^essels.  The  annual 
tonnage  was  about  7,500  from  Massachusetts  shipyards; 
NeAv  Hampshire,  3,700 ;  Khode  Island,  2,000 ;  Connecti- 

'*8  McPherson,  Vol.  IIT,  p.  121. 
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cut,  1,500.  Outside  of  New  England,  Pennsylvania  was 
largest  with  1,700  tons.  These  ships  were  used  in  trade, 
were  built  on  commission,  or  sent  and  sold  with  their  car¬ 
goes  either  in  South  Europe  or  the  foreign  West  India 
islands. 

Another  very  important  industry  was  the  fishery.  The 
off-shore  fishery  was  then  much  more  productive  than  now, 
and  doubtless  employed  a  large  number  of  boats.  There 
are,  however,  no  figures.  Of  the  boats  which  went  to  the 
Newfoundland  banks  we  have  some  account  from  the  re- 
)K)rts  of  Commodore  Palliser,  Governor  of  Newfoundland. 
Jn  1765,  104  vessels  carrying  666  men  Avent  there;  in 
1767,  115  vessels  carrying  680  men;  then  was  a  steady 
increase  until  1774,  Avhen  175  vessels  went  with  936 
mcn.'*^  They  did  not  go  solely  for  fish,  but  carried  “car¬ 
goes  of  rum,  molasses,  bread,  flour,  etc.,  the  proceeds  of 
which,  with  the  proceeds  of  some  of  the  vessels  sold,  may 
Ik?  rated  at  £100,000,  y>aid  mostly  in  bills  of  exchange  and 
a  very  small  part  of  it  with  refuse  fish.’’  We  shall  learn 
more  of  the  sources  from  which  the  rum  was  obtained  and 
of  the  destination  of  the  refuse  fish.  Not  all  American 
fishermen  landed  at  Newfoundland,  but  many  went  direct 
to  the  fishing  grounds,  caught  their  fare,  and  carried  it 
back  to  the  ports  whence  they  sailed.  Their  number  was 
estimated  by  Commodore  Palliser  at  about  3,000,  who 
sailed  in  about  300  vessels,  each  of  which  caught  800  quin¬ 
tals  of  fish. 

The  Americans  also  went  whaling.  In  1763,  about  90 
sloops  were  employed  in  this  industry.  In  1770,  there 
were  160.  In  1765,  they  and  the  Quebec  boats  got  104 
whales  valued  at  £478  apiece.  In  1768,  however,  only 
three  whales  were  caught.  The  Esquimaux  also  caught 
Avhales  and  sold  the  oil  and  fins  to  the  Americans.  In 
1770,  a  bounty  was  given  to  colonial  whaling  ships  not 
then  over  two  years  old,  or  to  be  built,  of  50$.  per  ton  for 
five  years ;  30s.  per  ton  for  the  second  five  and  208.  for  the 
third  five.  Whale  oil,  skins,  fins,  etc.,  might  be  imported 
into  England  free.  There  were  minutely  specified  condi- 

♦1  McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  562. 
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tions  concerning  the  ability  of  the  crew,  their  nationality, 
the  number  of  boats  the  ships  should  carry,  the  inspection 
to  be  made  before  sailing,  etc. ;  all  of  which,  must  be  care¬ 
fully  complied  with.^^ 

The  fish  and  oil  obtained  either  by  their  own  eiforts  or 
purchased  of  other  fishermen,  the  New  England  traders  re¬ 
shipped.  They  sent  the  best  fish  to  Portugal.  What  they 
obtained  in  return  and  what  restrictions  there  were  on  the 
Portugal  trade  I  have  not  learned.  The  latter  were  con¬ 
sidered  highly  unjust  and  annoying.  They  were  approve<i 
by  England  as  they  were  supposed  to  turn  the  New  Eng¬ 
landers  to  the  fisheries.  Ships  as  well  as  cargo  were  fre¬ 
quently  sold  in  Portugal  for  bills  of  exchange  on  England. 
Ships  were  allowed  to  bring  in  small  quantities  of  lemons 
and  wine  as  ship  stores,  and  wine  from  the  islands  was 
allowed  free  importation  until  1764,  when  a  duty  of  £7 
per  ton  was  laid.  To  the  West  Indies  the  poorer  kinds  of 
fish  were  sent  to  be  eaten  by  the  slaves.  Spermaceti  can¬ 
dles  were  also  sent  there. 

The  New  England  traders  bought  fish  from  Newfound¬ 
land  fishermen  with  rum  and  molasses.  These  they  ol)- 
tained  from  the  West  Indies,  foreign  as  well  as  Englisli. 
The  trade  with  the  latter  was  legal  and  comparatively 
small ;  that  with  the  former  illegal  and  large.  The  eflFort.s 
to  suppress  it  were  extremely  irritating  to  the  colonists 
and  yet  generally  unsuccessful.  An  investigation  of  this 
trade  is,  therefore,  at  once  difficult,  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant. 

Before  1733,  the  New  Englanders  conducted  this  trade 
about  as  freely  as  they  wished.  In  1715,  a  complaint  was 
made  “of  New  England’s  great  trade  to  the  Dutch  colony 
of  Surinam,  which  they  now  supplied  with  vast  numbers 
of  horses,  and  with  provisions,  fish,  etc.,  and  in  return, 
took  their  molasses,  which  they  made  into  rum.”  This 
produced  no  legislation. 

The  complaint  of  1733  did  not  come  from  England,  for 
she  was  benefitted  rather  than  injured  by  this  trade,  but 
from  the  sugar  colonies.  The  export  of  provisions  and 
McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  510. 
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lumber  was  not  only  a  great  positive  advantage  to  the  rival 
foreign  islands,  but  a  greater  disadvantage  to  the  English 
islands.  The  complaints  may  he  summarized  thus:  the 
trade  helped  the  foreign  islands,  first  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  supplies ;  secondly,  by  furnishing  a  market  for  molasses 
which  else  would  be  wasted,  since  foreign  home  govern¬ 
ments,  especially  France,  discouraged  the  manufacture  of 
rum,  because  it  competed  with  brandy  and  other  liquors ; 
it  injured  the  English  colonies  because,  first,  it  helped 
their  rivals;  secondly,  it  lessened  comiietition  and  hence 
raised  the  price  of  provisions,  etc.  in  the  English  colonies ; 
thirdly,  it  enabled  Xew  England  to  make  cheap  rum,  which 
interfered  with  the  sale  of  West  India  rum. 

The  Northern  colonies,  especially  Xew  England, 
claimed  that  the  English  Islands  had  a  sufficient  market 
without  the  Xorth  American  trade,  and  w'ere,  therefore, 
not  injured  by  its  loss ;  and  also  that  the  ability  to  pur¬ 
chase  cheap  molasses  and  rum  was  necessary  to  carry  on 
other  highly  profitable  trades  which  were  important  to  pay 
the  large  balances  which  were  due  England  ev'ery  year.^^ 
The  rum  of  the  British  islands  was  all  consumed  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  cessation  of  the  trade  with  the  foreign  islands, 
would  give  the  British  islands  a  dangerous  monopoly.  It 
was  not  surprising  that  the  foreign  trade  was  desired,  for 
foreign  molasses  was  50%  cheaper  than  English,  and  in 
1731,  20,000  hogsheads  of  French  molasses  were  made  into 
1,260,000  gallons  of  rum  at  Boston  and  neighborhood  and 
sold  for  tw’o  shillings  per  gallon. 

Nevertheless,  the  act  Avas  passed  in  1733.  This  laid  a 
duty  of  nine  pence  per  gallon  on  rum  and  spirits ;  of  six 
pence  per  gallon  on  molasses  and  sj'rups ;  and  of  five  pence 
per  gallon  upon  sugars  when  imported  into  American  colo¬ 
nies  from  other  than  English  West  Indies.  This  was  called 
a  middle  course  and  its  purpose  was  so  to  increase  the  price 
of  their  products,  that  the  Americans  might  be  forced  to 
trade  with  the  English  islands. 

The  New  Englanders  had  doubtless  added  insult  to  in¬ 
jury  to  the  English  islands,  by  selling  to  them,  provisions 

<3  McPherson,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  172. 
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l)ut  only  in  a  general  way,  and  obviously  statistics  of  illicit 
trade  are  not  obtainable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  some  of 
the  expressions  concerning  this  practise,  which  seems  to 
have  been  well-nigh  universal.  Dean  Tucker,  with  his 
hatred  of  the  colonies  is  almost  violent  in  making  his 
charges  of  illicit  trade.  He  says  that  as  early  as  1670, 
complaints  were  made  of  violations  of  the  Navigation  Act. 
“Indeed,  the  Truth,  the  undeniable  Tnith  is,  that  the  colo¬ 
nies  engaged  from  the  very  first  Period  of  their  existence, 
in  all  Sorts  of  Contraband  Trades  which  they  could  prac¬ 
tise  with  Impunity,  or  which  they  could  carry  on  with  any 
]iro.speet  of  Profit.”  “The  Colonies,  we  know  by  Experi¬ 
ence,  will  trade  with  any  People,  even  Avith  their  bitterest 
Enemies,  during  the  hottest  of  a  War — provided  they  find 
it  their  interest  to  do  so.”  “What  are  Laws,  Penalties,  and 
Confiscations  to  an  American,  when  put  into  the  Scale 
against  present  Gain?  Even  Hancock  himself,  the  nom¬ 
inal  Head  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Tool  of  the  artful 
Adams,  was  one  of  the  greatest  Smugglers  on  the  whole 
Continent.”  An  American  “will  ever  complain  and  smug¬ 
gle  and  smuggle  and  complain,  ’till  all  Restraints  are  re¬ 
moved,  and  ’till  he  can  both  buy  and  sell,  Avhenever  and 
Avheresoever  he  pleases.”*®  “The  Americans  are  the  great¬ 
est  Smugglers  in  the  World.” 

The  French  and  Spanish  colonies  were  not  wholly  in¬ 
nocent  in  their  part  of  the  trade,  for  tlieir  governments 
jArohibited  trade  with  foreign  colonies.  Tucker  speaks  of 
“that  prodigious  clandestine  Trade  which  they  were  con¬ 
tinually  carrying  on  with  ns  and  with  onr  Colonies,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  express  Prohibitions  of  France  and  Spain.” 

Smuggling  was  easy  for  five  reasons.  First,  because 
America  was  far  away  from  England  and  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  second,  because  the  American  seacoast  was  so 
long  and  was  so  indented  with  bays  and  havens,  that  it 
Avas  impossible  for  even  the  English  naAw  to  guard  it; 
third,  the  custom-house  officers  AV'ere  corrupt;  fourth,  the 
]>ractise  was  not  condemned  by  public  opinion  in  the  colo¬ 
nies;  and  fifth,  an  American  jury  Avould  not  comdct. 

<8  Four  Tracts,  p.  134. 
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We  have  plenty  of  contemporary  evidence  in  support  of 
all  these  reasons.  ‘‘I  do  not  mean  to  \dndicate  the  Amer¬ 
icans  from  the  charge  of  smuggling.  I  know  that  vast 
quantities  of  goods  were  imported  in  direct  violation  of 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  and  of  the  commercial  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  mother  country.  But  how  could  it  be  otherway s 
in  a  country  so  remote  from  the  government  to  which  it 
]>rofessed  allegiance,  and  possessing  an  extent  of  coast 
which  no  chain  of  revenue  cruisers,  that  could  be  sup- 
]>orted  by  government,  would  be  sufficient  to  guard  with 
any  kind  of  effect?”  The  customs  officers  ‘4f  they  were 
ten  Times  more  numerous,  and  ten  Times  more  uncor¬ 
rupt  than  they  are,  could  not  possibly  guard  a  tenth  Part 
of  the  Coast.  In  short  these  things  are  so  very  notorious 
tliat  they  cannot  l)e  disputed.”  By  attempting  to  patrol 
the  coast,  “We  shall  sharpen  your  Wits,  which  are  pretty 
shaiq^  already,  to  elude  our  Searches,  and  to  bribe  and  cor¬ 
rupt  our  officers.”^"  In  America,  “the  Custom-house  offi¬ 
cers  dare  not  do  their  duty.”  There  was  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  in  collecting  a  revenue  “in  a  country  where  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  officers  of  the  revenue  will 
1)0  favored  and  assisted  by  the  people.”  “A  jury  of  Am- 
c^rican  Smugglers  was  not  to  be  trusted  in  the  Condemna¬ 
tion  of  a  Brother-Smuggler.”  “Xo  candid  man,  I  believe, 
will  take  upon  him  to  declare,  that  at  this  time  an  Ameri¬ 
can  J ury  is  impartial  and  indifferent  enough  to  determine 
equally  upon  frauds  of  trade.”  Such  were  the  expres¬ 
sions  upon  this  illicit  trade  which  was  perhaps  greater 
than  that  which  was  legal,  and  an  examination  of  the 
numerous  political  pamphlets  of  the  Revolutionary  period, 
Avould  probably  reveal  very  many  more. 

As  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  this  trade  was  managed 
there  are  no  very  definite  statements.  The  notorious  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  customs  officers  opens  a  broad  range  of  pos¬ 
sible  expedients  for  avoiding  payment  of  duty.  Lieutenant 
Governor  Colden  frankly  states,  “As  the  French  and 
Spanish  Governments  do  not  permit  us  to  Trade  with  their 
Colonies,  the  Trade  with  them  from  the  Xorthern  Colo- 
Four  Tracts,  p.  141. 
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nies  is  carried  on  in  small  vessels.”  The  sugar  was  shifte<l 
to  larger  vessels  in  the  northern  ports  and  then  carried  to 
England.  This  is  the  only  reference  I  have  to  an  illicit 
trade  in  sugar  from  the  colonies.  It  must,  if  at  all  exten¬ 
sive,  have  been  maddening  to  the  English  planters. 

One  method  of  getting  molasses  was  to  go  to  some 
British  island  and  sell  a  cargo  of  provisions  for  cash  and 
a  little  produce  and  to  clear  for  the  mainland  with  empty 
hogsheads  which  were  supposed  to  be  full.  Once  out  of 
port,  the  vessel  would  be  turned  to  some  foreign  island,  as 
Hispaniola,  where  molasses  was  cheap.  There  the  money 
obtained  from  the  English  islands  would  purchas(‘ 
molasses  to  fill  the  empty  hogsheads.  Florida,  when  a 
Spanish  province,  had  been  a  great  resort  of  smugglers, 
who  sold  British  manufactures  for  gold.  Of  course  this 
was  ended  when  England  acquired  that  territory.  During 
the  seven  years’  war  there  was  some  trade  between  the 
colonies  and  the  Louisiana  territory  carried  on  under  flags 
of  truce.  In  this  way  provisions  were  exchanged  for 
French  manufactures.  Says  McPherson :  “I  was  credibly 
informed  of  at  least  one  instance  of  a  man,  whose  oflScial 
duty  it  was  to  prevent  illicit  trade,  being  deeply  engaged 
in  this  scandalous  commerce.”'** 

American  vessels  went  to  the  Turks’  Islands  for  salt. 
After  a  time  some  people  from  Bermuda  settled  there  and 
it  became  an  entry  port  where  American  vessels  met  and 
exchanged  goods  with  vessels  from  Spanish  and  French 
colonies.  The  agent  at  the  island  kept  this  secret  and  only 
reported  eight  colonial  vessels.  Later  returns  showed  that 
over  a  hundred  vessels  arrived  from  March  to  N’ovember 
fifteenth,  1769,  and  that  during  the  operation  of  the  “non¬ 
importation”  agreement,  America  supplied  herself  with 
manufactured  goods  from  this  source. 

This  feature  of  the  trade,  the  purchase  of  foreign  manu¬ 
factures,  provoked  hostility  and  rigorous  legislation  from 
England  when  she  would  have  laid  quiet  and  winked  at  th(‘ 
other  features  of  the  trade.  “There  is  no  doubt,  that  some 
articles  of  French  manufacture  were  carried  to  America 
along  with  the  molasses;  but,  if  we  allow  our  rivals  in 
trade  to  undersell  us  in  any  article,  a  preference  in  the 
<8  McPherson,  'Vol.  IIT,  p.  330. 
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sale  of  such  article  is  the  unavoidable  consequence.”  There 
were  other  offences  as  well ;  as,  for  instance,  the  sale  of  New 
England-made  hats  which  was  contrary  to  law;  and  the 
direct  transportation  of  tobacco  to  foreign  ports,  where  it 
could  be  sold  at  a  much  lower  rate  than  the  tobacco  which 
had  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  voyage  to  England  and  a  re- 
shipment. 

The  rigor  of  the  act  of  1763,  was  lessened  a  little  in 
1764  and  1765,  by  some  concessions.  In  August,  1765. 
Spanish  vessels  were  allowed  to  come  to  all  colonies ;  and 
ports  at  Jamaica  and  Dominica  were  opened  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can  traders;  from  which  foreign  vessels  could  take  “all 
goods  lawfully  imported  from  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
British  colonies,  except  spars,  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  British  American  iron.”  As  Jamaica’s  exports 
decreased  under  these  relaxations,  the  suspicion  is 
aroused  that  they  gave  increased  opportunity  for  smug¬ 
gling. 

It  ceases  to  cause  surprise  that  Americans  preferred  to 
run  all  the  risks  of  smuggling  rather  than  purchase  of 
Great  Britain,  when  we  learn  that  a  bale  of  English  cloth 
selling  for  £100,  had  an  artificial  value  of  £51  from 
freights,  etc.,  including  £20,  which  was  the  result  of 
monopolies  and  that  the  cost  of  British  goods  was  any¬ 
where  from  30%  to  50%  higher  than  the  Dutch  and  other 
foreign  goods  of  the  same  quality.  In  1765,  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  “That  British  manufactures  come  dearer,  and  not  so 
good  in  quality,  as  formerly,  is  a  very  general  complaint.” 
Certainly  this  was  a  poor  course  for  England  to  pursue,  if 
she  desired  to  keep  the  colonies  from  manufacturing  for 
themselves,  or  to  have  them  trade  exclusively  with  her. 

The  manner  in  which  the  trade  was  conducted  must 
have  been  very  irritating.  In  May,  1767,  Lieutenant 
Governor  Oliver  wrote  “As  the  trade  is  now  managed  the 
dealer  here  sends  to  the  merchant  in  England  for  his  goods ; 
upon  these  goods  the  English  merchant  puts  a  profit  of  ten 
or  more,  probably  fifteen  per  cent,  when  he  sends  them  to 
his  employer  in  America.”  The  Americans  could  not  buy 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  who  were  afraid  of  the 
merchants.  Worst  of  all.  Gee  says  that  New  England  wa.^ 
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a  convenient  place  in  which  to  dispose  of  old-fashioned 
•roods  which  were  “new-fashioned  enough  there.”  No 
wonder  the  New  Englanders  felt  that  they  were  badly 
treated ! 

There  remains  one  other  feature  of  England’s  interfer¬ 
ence  with  New  England,  namely,  the  attempts  to  encourage 
the  cutting  of  timber,  the  catching  of  fish,  the  raising  of 
hemp  and  the  making  of  tar.  In  these  she  was  as  unsuc¬ 
cessful  as  in  her  efforts  to  make  Georgia  a  silk  colony. 
England  also  took  great  care  to  preserve  the  best  timber 
for  the  use  of  her  navy.  As  early  as  1715,  a  bounty  of 
£4  per  ton  was  given  upon  naval  stores ;  and  trees  suitable 
for  masts  were  not  to  be  cut  on  public  lands.  By  these 
bounties  it  was  expected  that  New  Englanders  could  be 
kept  from  manufactures  and  that  England  could  be  freed 
from  her  dependence  upon  Russia  for  such  articles.  As 
only  500  masts  were  used  yearly  for  the  royal  navy,  such 
great  desire  for  independence  from  a  foreign  power  seems 
rather  unnecessary. 

Dean  Tucker  did  not  hesitate  to  rail  against  the  whole 
system.  He  said  that  these  bounties  on  colonial  and  taxes 
on  foreign  naval  stores  were  a  cause  of  trouble  and  ex- 
])ense;  that  the  bounties  simply  made  it  profitable  for  the 
colonists  to  clear  their  fields  for  cultivation ;  and  that  the 
imports  from  Russia  were  better  in  quantity  and  quality. 
The  futility  of  bounties  is  shown  by  the  total  value  of  all 
hemp  exported  in  1770.  Masts  and  spars  which  really 
needed  no  bounty  were  exported  to  the  value  of  £16,630. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  trade  of  the  American 
colonies  as  far  as  can  be  learned.  The  lack  of  more  posi¬ 
tive  results  is  largely  due  to  the  incomplete  and  irregular 
returns  of  trade,  and  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  learn¬ 
ing  the  extent  to  which  smuggling  was  prevalent. 

As  was  said  in  one  of  the  first  paragi’aphs,  the  restric¬ 
tions  upon  commerce  were  potent  causes  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  bald  statement  of  these  restrictions  is  enough 
to  prove  that  they  were  real  grievances.  Doubtless  Eng¬ 
land  would  have  had  the  bulk  of  colonial  trade  without 
them,  but  that  is  no  proof  of  their  harmless  nature.  In¬ 
deed,  it  is  certain  that  they  bred  monopolies,  altered  prices, 
almost  always  to  the  injure’  of  the  colonists,  and  that  they 
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made  necessary  many  long  and  unproductive  voyages. 
On  the  other  hand  England’s  armies  and  fleets  were 
ever  ready  to  protect  colonial  vessels  and  homes;  English 
money  was  spent  freely  to  encourage  the  colonists  in  the 
production  of  certain  commodities  which  would  naturally 
have  yielded  no  profit;  and  English  laws,  by  prohibitions 
and  high  duties,  granted  important  monopolies  to  the  colo¬ 
nists.  England  could,  therefore,  with  some  justice  com¬ 
plain  when  the  colonists  preferred  to  trade  with  foreigners, 
that  they  were  ungrateful  and  unwilling  to  make  any  re¬ 
turn  sacrifice  for  the  gifts  they  had  received.  English  mer¬ 
chants  had  also  very  good  grounds  for  complaint ;  and  the 
laws  against  paper  currency,  illegal  transfers,  etc.,  show 
that  American  debts  were  not  always  collected  with  entire 
ease. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  matter,  it  can  be  said  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  a  preconceived  idea  of  the  purposes  for  which  the 
colonies  were  founded  and  of  the  uses  of  which  they  were 
capable.  The  American  colonies  were  of  three  classics : 
first,  the  islands  which  produced  sugar,  molasses  and  rum ; 
second,  the  Southern  mainland  colonies  which  produced 
rice,  tobacco  and  indigo;  and  third,  the  ^N’orthern  colonies, 
which  raised  wheat,  cut  timber,  caught  fish  and  sailed 
ships.  England  desired  the  exclusive  trade  of  all  and  ap¬ 
parently  got  that  of  the  islands  as  well  as  that  of  the  South¬ 
ern  continental  colonies.  If  she  had  held  but  these  two, 
she  could  in  all  probability  have  carried  out  her  system 
for  many  years.  The  Northern  colonies  were  filled  with 
ambitious,  energetic  traders.  They  Avere  unable  to  get  a 
large  product  from  their  soil ;  they  were  restrained  from 
manufacture;  therefore,  they  must  trust  to  commerce. 
The  West  Indies  were  the  most  promising  market  and  the 
foreign  islands  offered  greater  advantages  than  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Naturally  the  latter  lost  trade  and  suffered.  They 
therefore,  obtained  the  act  of  1733,  which  was  not  en¬ 
forced.  In  1764,  another  act  was  obtained  which  was  en¬ 
forced  to  the  annoyance  and  injury  of  the  Northern  colo¬ 
nies.  Such  was  the  condition  when  England’s  ill-advised 
attempts  to  tax  those  who  thought  themselves  already  much 
oppressed,  led  to  war  and  separation. 
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By  Wiu.iam  Andrews  Pew. 

I. 

SOME  ASPECTS  OF  OUR  PURITAX 
IXITERITAXCE. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  celebration  commemorating 
the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement 
at  Salem.  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss  our  Puritan  in- 
lieritance, — a  topic  suggested  by  the  events  we  are  cele¬ 
brating.  In  the  time  allotted,  I  can  refer  to  only  six 
aspects  of  our  Xew  England  character  to  which  I  think 
Puritanism  has  contributed. 

1.  Nationalism.  The  Protestant  Reformation,  out 
of  which  Puritanism  grew,  encouraged  and  promoted 
nationalism.  It  advanced  the  cause  of  self-determination 
in  all  countries  which  adopted  the  Protestant  faith. 

The  thirteenth  century  saw  the  culmination  of  a  great 
system  in  which  nations  and  men  had  found  their  places 
and  were  satisfied  to  perform  their  duties  in  the  several 
spheres  to  which  Providence  had  assigned  them.  Over  the 
states  of  Europe  the  Church  exercised  the  influence  of  a 
superstate,  binding  them  together  in  loyalty  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  God  upon  earth  and  the  interpreter  of  His 
will  to  men.  The  great  Popes  who  established  the  system 
had  foreseen  the  necessity  of  such  a  superstate  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  idea  was  an  inheritance 
from  the  Roman  Empire.  The  mediaeval  mind  thought 
of  peace  as  something  imposed  by  a  central  governing 
power.  This  papal  conception  was  the  result  of  farsighted 
statesmanship  and  is  but  a  phase  of  the  problem  confront¬ 
ing  Europe  today  as  it  contemplates  a  League  of  Nations 
and  the  necessary’  power  to  make  such  a  league  efficient. 
Behind  the  conception  of  a  League  of  Nations  is  the  same 
lofty  idealism  which  inspired  the  great  Popes  to  make 
good  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  supremacy  over  the  vari¬ 
ous  nationalities  of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

In  the  sixteenth  centurN'  the  Church  failed,  through  no 
defect  in  its  system,  but  because  the  men  who  adminis¬ 
tered  the  system  were  unfaithful  to  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  them.  Because  they  failed  to  exercise  justly 
(30) 
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the  great  powers  confided  in  them,  the  system  was  con¬ 
demned  by  the  seceding  states,  and  in  that  condemnation 
was  involved  all  restraint  upon  the  growth  of  nationalism. 
As  far  as  Protestant  countries  were  concerned,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  superstate  was  swept  aside  and  each  country  be¬ 
gan  freely  to  develop  its  claims  as  a  sovereign  state.  With 
the  growth  of  nationalism  came  the  desire  for  self-suf¬ 
ficiency,  imperialistic  annexation,  colonial  expansion,  and 
the  struggle  for  economic  and  political  power.  There  was 
nothing  to  curb  the  growth  of  nationalism. 

The  Puritans  were  nationalists.  They  were  fighting 
patriots,  and  during  their  short  administration  of  the 
English  Commonwealth  the3'’  formed  the  finest  army  that 
Europe  had  ever  seen.  They  trampled  upon  king,  church 
and  aristocracy',  and  made  the  name  of  England  terrible 
to  every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  these 
men,  having  the  courage  of  fanatics,  a  passion  for  self- 
determination  and  a  w'ill  to  establish  a  government  of  their 
own,  who  settled  T^ew  England,  and  spreading  through¬ 
out  the  west  and  the  northwest,  established  common¬ 
wealths,  all  of  which  have  remained  true  to  the  Puritan 
ideals  of  nationalism.  They'  preempted  by  settlement  and 
annexation  the  great  territory  which  has  become  the 
United  States.  When  we  rejoice  in  the  wealth  and  re¬ 
sources  of  this  country  under  one  flag  and  one  govern¬ 
ment,  we  should  remember  that  the  foundation  of  our 
nationalism  is  laid  in  Puritan  imperialism. 

2.  Free  Thouguit.  It  may  seem  strange  to  claim  that 
liberty  of  conscience  and  free  thought  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  Puritan  movement.  We  know  that  the 
Puritans  were  intolerant  of  dissent  and  that  during  the 
fifty  y'ears  of  their  theocratic  rule  in  Massachusetts  they 
]>ersecuted  and  banished  those  who  differed  from  them 
in  religious  opinions. 

In  its  beginning  tbe  Protestant  Reformation  was  a  re¬ 
volt  against  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Church  to  be  the  sole 
authority  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Early 
leaders  in  this  movement  claimed  for  every  man  the  right 
to  read  the  word  of  God  and  interpret  it  for  himself. 
The  Bible  was  the  supreme  authority.  The  Protestant 
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movement  in  its  inception  invited  free  thought.  The 
leaders  soon  saivr  in  such  freedom  the  danger  of  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  religious  sects.  The  Puritan  divines,  having 
adopted  the  Calvinistic  creed,  set  their  faces  and  polit¬ 
ical  power  resolutely  against  free  interpretation.  They 
claimed  that  the  clergy  were  the  learned  interpreters  of 
the  Bible  and  that  their  interpretation  should  be  accepted 
by  the  people.  For  a  generation  the  clergy  of  Ifew  Eng¬ 
land  ruled  with  an  iron  rod.  Yet  during  this  time  a  de¬ 
sire  for  free  thought  and  the  will  to  demand  it  were  stead¬ 
ily  growing  in  JTew  England.  The  Protestant  Reforma¬ 
tion  had  opened  the  door  to  free  thought.  The  Puritan 
divines  did  their  best  to  close  this  door,  hut  they  and  their 
predecessors  had  given  to  freedom  such  a  momentum  that 
the  door  could  not  be  closed. 

3.  Reverence.  Because  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
spite  of  Puritanism,  New  England  attained  free  thought. 
Because  of  Puritanism,  a  certain  devoutness  has  always 
accompanied  free  thought.  This  is  sometimes  called  the 
New  England  conscience.  Tn  dealing  with  facts  the  men¬ 
tality  of  New  England  usually  has  been  characterized  by 
reverence. 

The  basis  of  all  forms  of  religion  is  the  instinctive 
response  to  our  cosmic  environment.  We  are  conscious 
of  great  controlling  forces  which  work  outside  ourselves 
and  over  which  we  exercise  no  control.  The  instincts 
that  are  involved  in  the  natural  responses  to  these  forces 
are  fear,  curiosity,  and  self-assertion.  The  powers  of  the 
universe  excite  in  us  sentiments  of  awe,  reverence,  and  a 
desire  to  know  their  meaning.  As  we  think,  we  conceive 
of  them  as  something  holy,  and  therefore  as  of  God. 
There  awakens  in  us  a  passion  to  make  this  holiness  partly 
our  own.  Such  emotions  profoundly  affected  our  Puritan 
fathers.  Reverence  became  ingrained  in  their  mental 
fibre  and  has  descended  to  their  children.  We  exercise  our 
inheritance  of  liberty  and  free  thought,  seeking  to  dis¬ 
cover  under  what  great  laws  we  live.  We  try  with  un¬ 
abated  zeal  and  with  awe  and  reverence  to  open  every 
door  of  mystery. 

Democracy  on  a  large  scale  has  failed  in  all  parts  of 
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the  world  except  among  English-speaking  nations.  True 
democracy  is  a  government  by  conference,  and  there  can 
be  no  such  government  without  free  thought  and  free 
speech.  Neither  can  it  exist  unless  free  thought  and  free 
speech  have  behind  them  something  akin  to  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  conscience.  A  willingness  to  pursue  truth  and  accept 
truth  with  reverence  is  the  guiding  principle  of  democ¬ 
racy,  without  which  it  fails. 

4.  Wealth.  The  Puritans  accepted  literally  the  word 
that  the  seed  of  the  righteous  never  beg  bread,  and  that 
divine  approval  is  evidenced  by  worldly  possessions.  God 
favors  the  good,  the  frugal,  and  the  thrifty.  Frugality  and 
thrift  characterized  the  Puritans,  and  it  was  these  charac¬ 
teristics  that  enabled  them  and  their  descendants  to  accu¬ 
mulate  the  wealth  that  made  the  exploitation  and  growth 
of  our  country  possible.  Capital  is  the  basis  of  our  civil¬ 
ization.  Wealth  and  the  great  labor-saving  devices  have 
enabled  this  country  to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living 
and  have  placed  within  the  reach  of  all,  luxuries  which  a 
few  centuries  ago  were  denied  to  kings.  It  has  opened 
to  some,  and  is  opening  to  all,  the  prospects  of  leisure 
and  more  leisure.  A  few  years  ago  we  magnified  the 
danger  of  exploitation  by  wealth.  Today  we  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  recognize  that  leisure  may  become  a  danger  to 
civilization.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with  the  leisure 
that  has  been  and  is  progressively  being  thrust  upon  us? 

It  was  Puritan  frugality  and  thrift  which  began  the 
accumulation  of  wealth,  and  to  which  we  owe  our  present 
and  future  leisure,  which,  if  rightfully  used,  should  ad¬ 
vance  civilization  and  increase  its  blessings. 

5.  Initiative.  New  England  character  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  initiative.  I  attribute  this  initia¬ 
tive  in  some  degree  to  our  fathers’  fear  of  hell.  In  our 
day  a  semi-scientific  culture  has  inclined  our  minds  to 
reject  I'eligious  myths  and  accept  with  credence  scientific 
myths.  W’^e  are  continually  seeking  knowledge  and  desir¬ 
ing  to  hear  something  newer  than  the  newest  thing.  We 
read  and  believe  the  latest  theory  as  to  how  millions  of 
years  ago  an  enormous  star  traveling  through  space  came 
so  near  our  sun  as  to  cause  large  masses  of  flaming  solar 
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jras  to  be  hurled  out  of  the  sun  and  into  space,  and  how 
these  masses,  gradually  cooling,  became  the  earth  and 
planets.  The  elements  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed 
were  present  in  some  form  in  that  catastrophe.  That 
journey  into  space  was  hotter  than  any  hell  conceived  in 
Puritan  theology.  Somehow  we  survived  that  terrific  heat 
and  are  here.  We  reject  the  Puritan  heaven  as  stupid. 
Streets  of  gold,  crystal  palaces,  harps  and  angel  choruses 
do  not  appeal  as  attractions  to  the  average  man.  He  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  m,yths  of  the  old  theology  perhaps  the 
myths  of  science. 

With  this  attitude  toward  ancient  beliefs,  it  is  hard 
for  us  to  imagine  the  agonies  of  our  fathers  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  that  they  had  got  to  do  something 
and  do  it  quickly,  in  order  to  be  saved.  The  clergy  con¬ 
tinually  labored  with  them  to  get  religion,  to  get  born 
again,  and  do  it  at  once.  No  ritual,  no  sacrament,  no 
church  could  save  them.  It  was  a  personal  matter  be¬ 
tween  man  and  his  Creator  and  called  for  immediate  reso¬ 
lution,  action  and  results.  Under  a  terrible  pressure  of 
fear,  our  Puritan  fathers  made  decisions.  Many  attained 
through  the  experience  of  conversion,  a  conviction  of 
salvation  which  developed  a  boldness  and  daring  un¬ 
conquerable  in  their  struggles  with  men  and  nature.  In 
later  generations  this  religious  initiative  was  sublimated 
and  is  now  the  driving  and  directing  force  in  other  fields 
than  religion. 

6.  Discipline.  Leadership  of  the  few  and  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  many  are  pre-requisite  conditions  of  world 
development.  I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  modem  thought  is  so  controlled  by  scientific  think¬ 
ing  that  many  have  rejected  the  theology  of  Calvin.  Cal¬ 
vin  taught  not  only  theology,  but  also  a  social  system  of 
economics  which  was  applied  with  rigid  discipline  by  him 
and  his  successor,  Beza,  to  industrial  life  in  Geneva. 

The  mediaeval  mind  refused  to  recognize  as  a  fact  that 
capital  could  work  in  righteousness  for  human  wants. 
Interest  was  always  usury  and  a  sin.  Calvin  recognized 
that  capital  could  work  for  man,  and  under  disciplinary 
restrictions  justified  the  charge  of  interest.  His  theories 
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changed  the  ethical  standards  of  business  and  laid  the 
foundations  for  modern  industrialism.  From  Calvinistic 
roots  grew  individualism  without  his  qualification  that  all 
economic  life  must  be  enlisted  in  the  service  of  God,  The 
expression,  “service  of  God,”  is  vague  and  indefinite.  If 
we  define  it  as  service  to  man,  and  hold  that  the  goal  of 
industrialism  is  human  health,  wealth  and  happiness,  we 
shall  go  far  in  making  our  economic  life  a  continuation 
of  Calvinistic  aspirations,  and  can  truly  say  we  too  are 
of  the  seed  of  Puritanism  if  we  emphasize  the  idea  of  dis¬ 
cipline  which  underlay  their  social  system. 

I  have  referred  to  six  aspects  of  Puritanism.  In  these 
fields  I  have  suggested  that  we  owe  much  to  our  inherit¬ 
ance.  I  am  tempted  to  go  further  and  say  we  cannot  help 
l>eing  Puritans.  It  is  in  the  blood. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago  the  people  of  Salem 
committed  to  a  tomb  in  the  Charter  Street  Burying  Ground 
the  body  of  Governor  Simon  Bradstreet,  the  last  of  the 
great  Puritan  magistrates.  He  is  among  the  many  whose 
memory  we  recall  this  da3L  He  came  over  with  Winthrop 
and  for  sixty  years  served  the  theocratic  government  he 
loved.  Like  his  associates  he  believed  in  a  heaven  where 
all  human  fetters  are  broken,  and  where  the  best  in  man 
waxes  ever  better  amid  eternal  freedom  from  sin,  wicked¬ 
ness,  and  sorrow.  If  our  Puritan  fathers  have  opened  their 
eyes  in  such  a  heaven,  and  if  they  look  back  to  earth  where 
their  sins  and  errors  have  borne  so  little  fruit  that  is  bad, 
and  where  their  courage  and  devotion  still  speak  to  what 
is  best  in  human  life,  I  fancy  they’  are  satisfied. 

Puritanism  was  not  only  a  theologj’,  but  also  a  culture. 
On  its  cultural  side  it  is  a  living  past. 


II. 

A  SYMPATHETIC  TIE  BETWEEN  PTJRITAX 
AND  HEBREW. 


In  recent  years  many  of  my  friends  have  visited  Pales¬ 
tine.  Some  landed  at  Joppa,  and  after  admiring  the  work 
of  the  Zionists  at  Tel  Aviv,  crossed  the  plains  of  Philistia 
and  ascended  the  western  escarpment  of  Judea  to  the  City 
of  David.  Others  made  their  approach  through  the  vale 
of  Esdraelon  and  over  the  hills  of  Samaria.  Some  trav¬ 
eled  as  far  south  as  the  ruined  cities  of  Idumaea,  where 
shepherds  tend  their  flocks.  Wherever  they  went  they 
heard  the  greeting,  “Shalom  Aleykem,”  and  the  answer, 
“Wa-aleykem  Shalom.”  A  few  went  down  to  Jericho  and 
across  the  fords  of  the  Jordan  to  the  lands  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  and  far  out  into  the  desert.  Even  there  the  Bed¬ 
ouin  used  the  same  greeting. 

Continually  hearing  these  words,  travelers  are  curious 
to  know  their  meaning.  It  is  difficult  to  translate  from 
Hebrew  into  English  a  salutation  as  old  as  the  thunderings 
on  Mount  Sinai.  As  primitive  speech  was  the  expression 
of  instinctive  emotions,  the  feeling  tone  associated  with 
an  ancient  greeting  evaporates  in  any  translation.  You 
and  I  know  its  meaning.  What  is  more  important,  we 
feel  its  meaning.  It  is  an  ancient  Hebrew  greeting,  cen¬ 
turies  old.  Some  will  tell  you  it  means,  “Peace  be  upon 
you”;  others  say  it  means,  “Perfection  be  your  lot.”  I 
have  the  notion  that  the  word  perfection  more  clearly  ex¬ 
presses  the  idea,  and  that  the  expression  means,  “Perfec¬ 
tion  be  yours,”  and  that  the  answer  is,  “With  you  also  be 
perfection.” 

You  will  repeatedly  hear  this  week  how  the  Dorchester 
Adventurers,  a  company  of  English  merchants,  bought 
land  at  Cape  Ann  and  a  right  to  hunt,  trade,  hawk  and 
fish  in  all  parts  of  New  England.  They  established  a 
settlement  at  Cape  Ann  in  1624.  This  affair  did  not  pros¬ 
per,  and  in  1626  the  plantation  was  abandoned.  Some 
returned  to  England,  but  the  leading  men,  under  Roger 
Conant,  settled  at  Naumkeag.  Later  on,  another  trading 
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company,  called  the  Massachusetts  Company,  received  a 
infant  of  all  lands  between  the  Charles  and  Merrimac  riv¬ 
ers,  and  acquired  by  purchase  the  rights  of  the  Dorchester 
Company.  In  1628  this  new  company  sent  John  Ende- 
wtt  to  take  possession  of  this  territory.  He  arrived  at 
Xaumkeag  September  18,  1628,  and  took  over  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  name  of  the  Massachusetts  Company.  Later, 
the  Massachusetts  Company  received  a  royal  charter. 
Soon  after  Endecott’s  arrival,  a  tempting  offer  was  made 
in  England  to  the  Massachusetts  Company  by  influential 
Puritans  in  the  Eastern  counties  of  England,  that  they 
would  go  forward  mth  a  settlement  in  Massachusetts  if 
the  governor  and  directors  of  the  Massachusetts  Company 
would  vote  to  transfer  the  charter  and  the  government 
from  Old  England  to  I7ew  England.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Massachusetts  corporation,  held  in 
London  on  August  29,  1629,  the  question  of  transferring 
the  government  to  New  England  was  considered.  At  this 
meeting  the  record  reads  that  the  Deputy  Governor  put  the 
question  as  follows: 

“As  many  of  yourselves  as  desire  to  have  the  patent  and  the 
goveniment  of  the  plantation  to  be  transferred  to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  so  as  it  may  be  done  legally,  hold  up  your  hands:  So 
many  as  will  not,  hold  up  your  hands. 

“Where,  by  erection  of  hands  it  appeared  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  Company,  that  the  government  and  patent  should 
be  settled  in  New  England,  and  accordingly  an  order  to  be 
drawn  up.” 

The  action  of  the  gentlemen  who  attended  this  meeting 
August  29,  1629,  was  the  first  step  in  the  sequence  of 
events  which  culminated  in  the  independence  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  It  was  the  legal  birthday  of  self-government  in 
New  England.  Mr.  Craddock,  the  first  Governor  of  the 
Massachusetts  Companj',  resigned,  and  John  Winthrop 
was  elected  in  his  plac.e.  In  1630  Governor  Winthrop 
and  a  large  party,  the  forerunners  of  the  Puritan  emigra¬ 
tion,  arrived  in  Naumkeag.  The  newcomers  and  the  En- 
decott  men  were  all  Puritans,  and  are  known  in  the  early 
records  as  the  New  Planters.  The  small  band  which 
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Koger  Conant  had  brought  from  Cape  Ann  were  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  early  records  as  the 
Old  Planters. 

During  the  reigns  of  Tames  I  and  Charles  I,  and  until 
the  open  revolt  between  Parliament  and  King  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  English  Commonwealth,  between  twenty  and 
thirty  thousand  Puritans  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  estab¬ 
lished  themselves  in  Xew  England  under  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Charter.  Their  government  was  theocratic.  The 
right  to  vote  was  limited  to  members  of  the  Church,  and 
the  ministers  of  the  several  congregations  were  zealous  not 
to  admit  to  church  membership  any  whose  fidelity  and 
loyalty  to  their  brand  of  government  and  religion  was 
doubtful.  Four-fifths  of  the  people  were  disfranchised. 

The  old  Puritans,  judged  by  the  standards  of  today, 
were  bigoted,  intolerant,  and  fanatic.  All  were  not  bigots. 
Those,  however,  who  were  not,  soon  disappeared.  Ende- 
cott  sent  the  Brownes  back  to  England.  Roger  Williams 
was  banished.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  after  serving  one  term  as 
governor,  left  of  his  own  accord. 

We  meet  this  evening  in  a  hall  that  I'ears  a  family 
name  distinguished  in  the  history  of  Salem  and  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  original  emigrant  who  bore  the  name  Sal- 
tonstall  was  Sir  Richard.  He  wrote  a  letter  from  Eng¬ 
land,  from  which  I  will  read  an  extract.  He  is  writing 
to  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  two  leading  clergymen 
of  Boston,  who  were  the  prime  movers  behind  Governor 
Endecott  in  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers.  He  wrote: 

“It  doth  not  a  little  grieve  my  spirit  to  heare  what  sadd 
things  are  reported  daily  of  your  tjranny  and  persecutions  in 
New  England,  as  that  you  fine,  whip,  and  imprison  men  for 
their  consciences.  .  .  .  Truly,  friends,  this  your  practice  of 
compelling  any,  in  matters  of  worship  to  doe  that  whereof 
they  are  not  fully  persuaded  is  to  make  them  sinn.  ...  I 
hope  you  do  not  assume  to  yourselves  infallibility  of  judgment, 
when  the  most  learned  of  the  apostles  confesseth  he  knew  but 
in  part  and  saw  but  darkly  as  through  a  glass.” 

Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  was  a  nobleman  by  birth.  He 
was  a  noble  man  in  fact  and  deed. 
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We  have  heard  much  of  the  Puritan  persecution  of 
Quakers  and  the  hanc^ing  of  witches.  I  do  not  approach 
these  episodes  with  any  desire  to  apologize  for  their  cru¬ 
elties.  I  rather  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  only  three  Quak¬ 
ers  were  executed  on  Boston  Common,  and  but  twenty 
lives  were  sacrificed  at  Salem  before  the  humanity  of  our 
ancestors  was  aroused  in  revolt  and  stopped  these  atroci¬ 
ties,  paving  the  way  for  the  introduction  of  free  thought 
and  liberty  of  conscience.  When  you  Hebrew  people  re¬ 
member  the  cruel  pogroms  to  which  your  race  has  been 
subjected,  and  compare  the  rivers  of  Jewish  blood  which 
have  flowed  in  vain  to  the  few  lives  that  were  sacrificed 
to  establish  religious  freedom  in  Massachusetts,  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  the  price  we  paid  for  liberty  was  not 
too  great.  Where  else  has  freedom  of  conscience  been 
established  by  lesser  sacrifices  ? 

Our  early  Puritan  fathers  had  a  great  respect  for  leani- 
ing.  It  has  been  told  that  William  Bradford,  the  second 
governor  of  Phunouth  Colony,  caused  a  learned  divine  to 
write  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  Bible,  in  Hebrew  characters, 
the  name  of  the  Most  High  God.  He  said  he  desired  to 
have  continually  before  his  eyes  the  graphic  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Divinity  in  the  language  in  which  Amos,  Hosea 
and  the  great  Isaiah  spoke. 

The  Puritan  divinco  who  controlled  the  theocratic  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  ^lassachusetts  were  men  learned  in  ^’he 
Scriptures.  I  suppose  that  either  Higginson  or  Skekon, 
the  early  minister  and  the  teacher  in  the  First  Church  at 
Salem,  could  have  addressed  this  audience  in  Hebrew. 
The  early  Puritan  clergy  were  graduates  mostly  of  Em¬ 
manuel  College  at  Cambridge,  England,  where  they  had 
been  taught  not  to  rely  upon  Jerome’s  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  but  to  read  the 
original  in  the  Hebrew  language. 

When  Harvard  College  was  founded  in  1636,  Sanscrit 
and  Hebrew  had  honorable  positions  in  its  curriculum. 
Our  fathers  were  familiar  with  your  ancient  law,  proph¬ 
ecy,  history,  and  poetry.  Quotations  from  them  were  in 
their  daily  speech.  They  christened  their  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  with  names  taken  from  the  Old  Testament.  So  fa- 
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miliar  were  they  with  the  ancient  writings,  and  so  deeply 
impressed  with  the  lessons  they  taught,  that  it  has  been 
said  that  the  foundation  of  the  Puritan  character  was  laid 
in  Hebrew  cement. 

I  have  told  you  how  the  ^few  Planters  under  Endecott 
supplanted  the  Old  Planters  at  Naumkeag.  The  superior 
condition  of  the  newcomers  in  wealth,  in  numbers,  and 
in  political  power  develojied  friction  between  the  Ende¬ 
cott  and  Conant  men.  The  Conant  men  did  not  take 
kindly  to  the  new  rule.  To  use  the  language  of  the  times, 
there  was  a  “jarre”  at  T^aumkeag.  We  do  not  know  the 
story  of  how  the  Old  and  New  Planters  got  through  their 
first  winter  at  Naumkeag.  We  know  that  there  were 
])olitical  entanglements,  and  that  Governor  Craddock,  who 
had  charge  of  the  Massachusetts  Company’s  affairs  in 
England,  was  conciliatory  in  his  attitude  toward  the  Old 
I’lanters.  Mr.  Endecott  was  instructed  that  the  body  of 
government  at  Naumkeag  should  admit  the  Old  Planters 
and  that  he  “should  not  be  wanting  in  giving  them  weighty 
respect  in  making  wholesome  laws  for  the  constitution  of 
the  government.” 

In  some  way  the  “jarre”  was  ended,  and  to  celebrate 
the  event  the  name  of  the  settlement  was  changed  from 
Naumkeag  to  Shalom,  or,  as  they  spelt  the  word,  Salem. 
Our  Puritan  fathers  had  read  the  story  in  Genesis,  how 
Abraham  had  rescued  his  brother’s  son  from  the  hands  of 
the  four  kings  and  how,  on  returning  from  his  victory', 
he  was  met  by  Melchisedec,  a  priest  of  the  Most  High 
God.  The  nature  of  his  priesthood  is  not  set  forth.  That 
some  peculiar  significance  was  attached  to  him  may  be 
inferred  from  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  city.  Still 
more  suggestive  is  the  fact  that  nothing  is  said  as  to  his 
parentage  or  his  descent,  or  his  birth  and  death.  He 
was  not  one  of  a  family  of  priests,  but  stands  solitary,  a 
priest  in  his  own  right,  who  never  assumed  and  never  lost 
his  office.  In  all  his  attributes  he  comes  before  us  as  an 
earthly  type  of  the  Son  of  God. 

They  also  read  in  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words: 

“For  this  Melchisedec.  king  of  Salem,  priest  of  the  most  high 
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God,  who  met  Abraham  returning  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
kings,  and  blessed  him; 

“To  whom  also  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  part  of  all ;  first  being 
by  interpretation  King  of  righteousness,  and  after  that  also 
King  of  Salem,  which  is  King  of  peace.” 

After  deliberation,  our  fathers  chose  the  outstanding 
word  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  salutation  and  the  name  of 
the  city  of  the  priest  Melchisedec  for  their  first  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  new  world. 

We,  the  representatives  of  earlier  emigrants,  joining 
with  you,  later  emigrants  and  sons  of  emigrants,  find  in 
this  ancient  name  a  common  meeting-ground.  It  ex¬ 
presses  the  aspirations  of  two  races.  It  expresses  our 
common  hope  and  faith.  We  join  in  a  common  paean 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  for  a  great  inheritance,  the 
refrain  of  which  is  the  ancient  Hebrew  greeting. 


BLOCKADE  RUXXIXG  DUBIXG  THE  CIVIL  WAIi 
By  Fkaxcis  B.  C.  Bradlee 

{Concluded  from  Yoliime  LXII,  page  352.) 


In  September,  18G3,  Mr.  Plant  -went  to  Europe 
through  the  blockade,  nominally  on  the  score  of  his 
health,  but  it  is  thought  in  reality  on  a  semi-diplomatic- 
financial  mission  for  the  Confederate  Government.  This 
trip  was  also  unmercifully  criticized  throughout  the 
South,  and  largely,  it  would  seem,  because  of  Mr.  Plant’s 
Xorthern  birth. 

As  the  war  progressed  and  want  and  privation  made  it¬ 
self  felt  throughout  the  land,  the  feeling  against  the 
Southern  Express  Company  found  expression  on  every 
side.  In  the  Richmond  Enquirer  for  April  14,  1864,  is 
a  virulent  article  demanding  the  suppression  of  this 
“Yankee  concern”  which  it  was  affirmed  had  attempted 
to  bribe  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  high  officials  and  offi¬ 
cers,  even  Commissary-General  Xorthrup. 

All  the  way  through  Mr.  Jones’  “Diary”  (and  he  was 
in  a  position  to  know)  are  to  be  found  bitter  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  Southern  Express,  ending  in  December,  1864, 
with  the  entry:  “The  army  has  no  meat  this  day,  the 
commissaries,  etc.,  have  it  all,  and  are  speculating  with 
it — it  is  said.  So  many  high  officials  are  interested,  there 
is  no  remedy.”  Just  before  he  recorded:  “Our  conscrip¬ 
tion  superintendents,  under  orders,  are  busily  engaged  in 
furloughing  and  detailing  the  rich  slaveowners!  .  .  . 
Thus  we  go,  the  poor  and  weakly  are  kept  in  the  trenches, 
to  desert  at  the  first  opportunity.* 

It  is  but  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  Company  rendered  very  valuable  services  to  the 
men  engaged  on  both  sides  during  the  Civil  War,  by 
carrying  packages,  boxes,  and  parcels  of  all  descriptions 
free  of  charge — medicines,  and  comforts  of  various  char¬ 
acter,  that  made  the  hard  life  of  the  soldier  a  little 
easier,  and  gladdened  his  heart  with  the  evidences  that 

•Diary  of  a  Rebel  War  Clerk,  by  J.  B.  Jones,  Vol.  11,  pp.  34® 
and  361. 
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he  was  remembered  tenderly  in  his  far-away  home.  This 
service  was  especially  acceptable  on  the  occasions  of  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners,  when  clothing  and  money  were  the 
special  needs  of  the  men.  The  express  business  was  not 
easy  to  run  in  the  South  during  the  war.  Complications, 
great,  varied  and  numerous,  were  superinduced  by  the 
dreadful  struggle  going  on.  The  railroads  were  often 
seized  by  the  contending  armies,  offices  were  raided,  and 
confusion  worse  confounded  heaped  troubles  thick  and 
fast  upon  the  President  of  the  Company,  sufficient  to 
have  crushed  a  man  of  ordinary  brain  and  nerve.  But 
Mr.  Plant  was  not  the  man  to  give  way  to  difficulties — 
only  coolly  to  plan,  determine,  execute,  and  carry  out. 

On  the  Union  side  during  the  Civil  War  the  Sanitary 
Commission  and  Christian  Commission  in  a  measure 
took  the  place  of  the  modern  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  etc. 
In  the  Confederacy  there  existed  certain  Soldiers’  Relief 
Societies,  generally  divided  by  States,  but  owing  to  the 
great  lack  of  even  the  necessities  of  life  and  the  difficulty 
of  transportation,  they  could  accomplish  but  little. 
Many  an  officer  and  soldier  was  indebted  to  the  Southern 
Express  Company  for  much  needed  extra  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  from  home.  This  service  was  especially  carried  out 
as  follows: 

“To  the  Friends  of  the  Soldiers  Throughout  the  Con¬ 
federacy, 

“Q.  M.’s  Dept.,  R.  R.  Bureau, 

“Richmond,  Feb.  20,  1864: 

“The  friends  and  relatives  of  soldiers  in  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  are  hereby  notified  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  has  this  day  been  effected  with  the  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  to  carry  all  packages  of  food  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  to  Richmond,  Va.  To  secure  the  advantages  thus 
obtained  through  the  Express  Co.  the  following  iiLstruc- 
tions  must  be  observed.  “Packages  must  not  contain 
more  than  100  pounds,  be  well  secured  and  plainly 
marked,  and  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  shipper  to  either 
of  the  Soldiers  Relief  Associations  which  are  located  as 
follows:  In  FTo.  Ca.  at  Raleigh;  in  So.  Ca.  at  Columbia; 
in  Ga.  at  Augusta;  in  Ala.  at  Montgomery;  or  at  any 
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Other  point  where  the  Associations  have  an  office.  The 
agents  of  these  Associations  will  take  charge  of  them  and 
ship  daily  by  the  Southern  Express  Co.  to  the  proper 
agents  of  the  respective  States  at  Richmond,  who  will  see 
them  distributed  to  the  proper  individual  owners. 

“To  meet  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers,  and  give  them  a 
certain  and  speedy  communication  with  home,  the  South¬ 
ern  Express  Co.  has  agreed  to  give  this  freight  prefer¬ 
ence  over  everything  else;  and,  in  order  that  no  obstacle 
may  occur  to  the  success  of  so  laudable  an  enterprise,  the 
several  R.  Road  Co.’s  are  hereby  requested  to  render  the 
Express  Co.  such  facilities  as  will  enable  it  to  make  this 
arrangement  a  complete  success.  As  the  Southern  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  assumes  all  responsibility  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  these  packages,  the  Relief  Associations  are  re¬ 
quested  to  withdraw  their  agents  who  heretofore  acted  as 
travelling  messengers.  If  the  Relief  Associations  will  es¬ 
tablish  other  agencies  in  the  rear  of  the  other  armies, 
they  may  enjoy  the  same  privileges  hereby  secured  the 
Army  of  NortWn  Virginia.  .  ,  . 

“F.  W.  Sims,  Lt.  Col.  and  Q.  M. 
“Approved:  A.  R.  Lawton,  Q.  M.  Gen. 

“Jas.  Shuter,  Gen.  Supt.,  Southern  Express  Co. 

“Feb.  20,  1864.”* 

*  Richmond  Examiner,  May  17,  1864. 
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Provided  if  John  Dow  shall  pay  one  third  of  said  sum 
to  said  Atkinson  in  Marchantable  Rie  &  Indian  Come 
and  the  remainder  in  marchantable  pipe  staues,  hogs¬ 
head  staues  and  barrill  staues  at  price  currant  de¬ 
livered  upon  sd.  Atkinsons  wharf  at  Boston  before  the 
last  of  May,  1671,  with  interest  at  six  percent  then  this 
bill  of  sale  shall  he  voyd.  May  1,  1669.  Wit:  Tho. 
Whittier,  attest,  Robert  Howard,  Not.  Publi.  Signed  by 
John  Dow,  and  Mary  [her  M  mark]  Dow,  alias  Shep¬ 
herd.  Jno.  Dow  delivered  possession  to  Mr.  Theoder  At¬ 
kinson,  sen.,  by  turff  and  twig  in  part  as  it  is  bounded, 
April  19,  1672,  in  presence  of  Georg  Pearson.  Mary 
Shepherd,  who  was  formerly  ye  wyfe  of  John  Dow,  with 
consent  of  her  husband  Shepherd  signed  deed  &  owned 
it  was  Jno.  Dows  act  with  her  consent  at  time  of  act 
thereof.  Nov.  1,  1682,  before  Nath“  Saltonstall, 

assistant. 

Dan“  Hendrick  of  Haverhill,  yeoman,  for  £30,  17*.7''. 
paid  to  Cap*  William  Hudson  of  Boston  by  Theoder  Att- 
kinson,  sen.  of  Boston,  ffeltmaker,  conveys  to  said  Attkin- 
son  about  100  acres  of  land  with  all  wood  and  timber  in 
Haverhill,  near  or  adjoining  to  a  tract  of  land  bought  by 
sd.  Atkinson  of  Jn®  Dou  of  Haverhill.  Said  Hendrick 
within  one  month  after  date  to  lay  out  and  bound  said 
land  at  his  own  cost.  May  16,  1673.  Wit:  Samuel  Bos- 
worth,  Thomas  Kembles.  Ack.  by  Daniel  Hendrick,  Nov. 
6,  1679,  before  Nath”  Saltonstall,  assistant.  Deposition 
of  Robert  Swan  and  Daniel  Hendrick,  June  20,  1681, 
that  the  land  bought  of  Daniell  Hendrick  by  Mr.  Theoder 
Attkinson  being  100  acres,  and  of  John  Dowe  being  fifty 
acres,  and  of  Daniell  Ladd,  about  fifty  acres,  is  bounded 
by  Capt.  Saltonstall’s  land,  and  corner  bounds  between 
Samuel  Belknap  and  Theoder  Atkinson.  Ack.  by  Daniell 
Hendrick,  June  20,  1681,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall, 
assistant. 

Daniell  Hendrick  of  Haverhill  conveys  to  Theoder  At¬ 
kinson,  sen.  of  Boston,  ffeltmaker,  about  forty  acres  up- 
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liind  ill  Haverhill,  bounded  by  land  of  widow  White  of 
Xul:>ery,  to  lie  of  same  running  length  as  that  of  said 
widow.  June  20,  1G81.  Wit:  Tlobert  Swan,  sen.,  Xa- 
thaniel  Smith,  Thomas  Kembles.  Ack.  by  Daniel  Hen¬ 
drick,  June  20,  1081,  before  Xath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Bartholomew  Heath  of  Haverhill,  yeoman,  conveys  to 
Theoder  Atkinson  of  Boston,  tfeltmaker,  about  forty  si.x. 
acres  upland  in  Haverhill,  near  fishing  river.  Also  ye 
privilege  of  comonage  at  a  cow  comon  at  Haverhill.  June 
17,  1681.  Wit:  Thomas  Kembles,  Bobert  Clement.  Ack. 
by  Bartholomew  [his  E  mark]  Heath,  Sept.  27,  1681,  be¬ 
fore  Xath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Bartholomew  Heath  of  Haverhill,  yeoman,  conveys  to 
Theoder  Atkinson,  sen.,  of  Boston,  ffeltmaker,  about  fortv 
fower  acres  land  in  Haverhill,  layd  out  to  John  Heath, 
deceased,  bounded  by  Merimack  river,  land  of  Edward 
Hason  of  Rowley  and  of  Thomas  Baker,  June  17,  1681. 
Wit:  Thomas  Kimbles,  Robert  Clements.  Ack.  by  Bar¬ 
tholomew  [his  E  mark]  Heath,  Sept.  27,  1681,  before 
Xath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Joseph  Severans  of  Yarmouth  in  Plimoth  pattent  in 
Xew  England,  planter  for  £10,  conveys  to  Henry  True  of 
Salisbury,  house  carpenter,  one  half  part  of  my  great  divi¬ 
sion  lott  of  uidand  in  Salisbury,  the  whole  being  about 
fower  score  and  ten  acres,  at  a  place  commonly  called 
Beach  hill  between  land  belonging  originally  to  Joseph 
ffletcher  and  John  Gill.  Xov.  18,  1682.  Wit:  Tho.  Brad¬ 
bury,  Rebecka  [her  Y  mark]  Conner.  Ack.  by  Joseph 
[his  O  mark]  Severans,  Xov.  18,  1682,  before  Robert 
Pike,  assistant. 

Whereas,  John  Bayly  of  Salisbury,  yeoman,  grandfather 
of  Joseph  and  James  Bayly,  the  sons  of  John  Bayley  of 
Xubery  in  his  last  will  made  an  entailment  to  said  Joseph 
and  James  of  land  and  meadow  in  Salisbury,  ye  upland 
being  near  ye  Pawwaus  River  and  ye  marsh  lying  east 
from  ye  fferrie  neck  at  Mr.  Carres;  therefore  said  Joseph 
and  James  Bayley  convey  to  their  father,  ye  said  John 
Bayley  of  Xubery,  all  their  right  and  interest  in  afore¬ 
said  land.  Jan.  10,  1677.  Wit:  John  Putnam,  sen.. 
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Thomas  Putnam,  jun.  Ack.  by  Joseph  Bayly  and  James 
Bayly,  Feb.  1,  1677,  before  Jo.Woodbridge,  commissioner. 

r./etter  of  attorney  given  by  John  Allin  of  Salisbury, 
mariner,  who,  being  lx)und  for  a  voyage  to  sea  and  not 
intending  to  return  this  winter,  constitutes  his  deare  and 
loving  wife,  Mary,  his  true  and  lawful  attorney  to  take 
possession  of  his  estate  and  receive  any  debts  due  him  and 
to  transact  all  his  concerns  in  his  name.  Sept.  19,  1682. 
Wit:  D.  Davison;  2.,  John  Stockman.  Ack.  by  John 
Allin,  Sept.  20,  1682,  before  Eobt.  Pike,  assistant. 

John  Allin  of  Salisbury,  conveys  to  Jotham  Hendrick 
of  Haverhill,  two  comons  in  Haverhill  which  he  had  by 
deed  from  his  father,  William  Allin.  May  18,  1677.  (Jfo 
witnesses.)  Ack.  by  John  Allin,  May  18,  1677,  before 
Xath.  Saltonstall,  commissioner.  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Allin,  gives  her  consent  to  above  sale,  March  1,  1682-?>, 
l>efore  Rob*  Pike,  assistant. 

Bichard  Dole,  sen.,  of  Xubery,  conveys  to  Jotham  Hen¬ 
drick  of  Xubery  \ipon  Merimack,  all  yt  land,  housing, 
fencing  and  comonage  which  I  bought  of  James  Sanders, 
at  ye  eastward  end  of  Haverhill  adjoyning  ye  publique 
highway  and  near  land  of  Daniell  Hendricks.  Said  prem¬ 
ises  having  been  purchased  of  said  James  Sanders  upon 
a  mortgage,  dated  March  17,  1673-4,  who  formerly  bought 
them  of  William  Holdridge,  as  by  deed  dated  April  3, 
1672.  Said  Richard  Dole  agreeing,  also,  that  his  wife 
shall  resign  her  dowry  in  said  premises  when  desired. 
May  5,  1681.  Wit:  Hugh  March,  sen.,  Hugh  March,  jun. 
Ack.  by  Mr.  Richard  Dole,  sen..  May  5,  1681,  before 
Xath.  Saltonstall,  assistant. 

Richard  Goodwin  of  Amsbery,  shipwright,  for  50  shil¬ 
lings,  conveys  to  Tho.  Mudget  of  Salisbury,  shipwright, 
al)out  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  upland,  in  Amsbery,  being 
part  of  land  where  my  now  dwelling  house  is;  bounded 
by  ^Merimack  River  and  ye  common  highway.  Aug.  26, 
1680.  Wit:  Jacob  Morrill,  Phillip  Rowell.  Ack.  by 
Richard  Goodwin,  July  27,  1682,  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant. 

Samuel  ffelloes,  sen.,  of  Salisbury,  weaver,  for  €16, 
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conveys  to  Josuah  Bayly,  of  same  town,  planter,  about 
six  acres  of  cow  comon  sweepage  lot  of  Salt  marsh  in 
Salisbury,  being  lot  17  in  number,  lying  between  lotts 
granted  as  original  rights  to  Lewis  Hulett  and  Thomas 
Hanksworth,  butting  with  one  end  on  little  river,  and 
upon  ye  marsh  which  was  layd  out  to  Onesiphorus  Page, 
lx)ught  of  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury.  May  4,  1682.  Wit:  Tho. 
Bradbury,  Nathanell  Brown.  Ack.  by  Samuel  [his  f 
mark]  ffelloes,  March  12,  1682-3,  before  Kobert  Pike, 
assistant. 

Josuah  Bayly  of  Salisbury,  planter,  for  £9,  conveys  to 
Onesiphorus  Page  of  same  town,  weaver,  one  half  part  of 
that  cow  comon  sweepage  lot  in  Salisbury  which  I  lately 
bought  of  Sam"  tfelloes,  ye  elder,  of  Salisbury,  ye  whole 
lott  being  about  six  acres,  and  being  lott  17  in  number, 
lying  between  lotts  granted  to  ye  originall  rights  of  Lewis 
Hulett  and  Tho.  Hauksworth,  butting  upon  little  River 
and  upon  ye  marsh  which  was  layd  out  to  ye  aforesaid 
Page,  and  now  in  his  possession,  which  said  Page  bought 
of  Mr.  Tho.  Bradbury.  It  being  also  imderstood  that 
said  Page  shall  lay  out  ye  divisions  of  said  lott  and  that 
said  Bayly  shall  have  his  choice  of  these  divisions.  Jan. 
31,  1682.  Wit:  Tho.  Bradbury,  Rebecka  [her  r  c  mark] 
Connor.  Ack.  by  Josuah  Bayly,  March  12,  1682-3,  be¬ 
fore  Rob*  Pike,  assistant. 

These  for  his  loueing  friend  M''  Dainell  Peirce  lieuing 
in  Nubery  in  Xew  england  these  p*sent,  Essex.  M*' 
Pearce  I  haue  receiued  y®  money  w®**  you  were  indebted 
to  me  by  bills  of  Exchange  for  England  &  I  would  haue 
you  take  up  yo*  bonde  w®**  is  in  M®  Halls  hand  if  he  be 
in  New  england,  or  els  in  Phillip  Challice*  hand  &  giue 
him  these  note  so  w"*  my  loue  to  yu  and  yo'  good  wyfe 
I  rest  yo®  louing  freind  to  use.  June  y®  25 : 1662.  Phil, 
worlidg. 


(To  he  continued) 


CONTEMPORARY  MODEL  OF  AN  18th  CENTURY  SHIP 
Courtesy  ot  the  Peebody  Museum,  Salem. 


EARLY  COASTWISE  A^^D  FOREIGN  SHIPPING 
OF  SALEM. 

A  Record  of  the  Entrances  and  Clearances  of  the 
Port  of  Salem,  1750-1769. 

(^Continued  from  VoL  LXII,  page  320.) 

Catharine,  sloop,  60  tons,  George  Batchelde®,  to 
West  Indies,  Ang.  30,  1759;  from  Guadalonpe,  May  5, 
1760;  JosiAH  Batcheldkr,  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  12, 
1760;  from  Dominico,  July  4,  1761. 

Catharine,  sch.,  42  tons,  Andrew  Harrenden,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  7,  1759. 

Catharine,  sch.,  45  tons,  John  Carpenter,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Nov.  27,  1761;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  11,  1762. 

Catherine,  sch.,  48  tons,  Stephen  Lane,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  30,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  2,  1767. 

Cato,  sch.,  Thomas  Gilbert,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  14, 
1753;  from  Virginia,  May  7,  1754. 

Cato,  ship,  140  tons,  James  Williamson,  to  West 
Indies,  June  6,  1758. 

Cato,  sch.,  70  tons,  Jonathan  Gardner,  Jr.,  to  Gib¬ 
raltar,  Feb.  4,  1763;  from  Fayal  and  Cadiz,  Oct.  21, 

1763;  Cabot  Gerrisii,  to  Lisbon,  Dec.  24,  1763;  from 

Cadiz,  June  19,  1764;  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  7,  1764;  from 

Lisbon,  Mar.  25,  1765;  to  Bilbao,  May  24,  1765;  from 

Cadiz,  Oct.  19,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  30,  1765; 
from  Martinico,  June  16,  1766. 

Cato,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  James  Cosmer,  from  Bidde- 
ford,  July  10,  1767. 

Chagford,  sloop,  70  tons,  George  Hooper,  from  Monte 
Cristo,  Dec.  16,  1763. 

Champion,  snow,  100  tons,  Seaward  Lee,  from  Cadiz, 
Jan.  28,  1751;  to  Bilbao,  !Mar.  25,  1751;  120  tons,  from 
Cadiz,  Sept.  13,  1751;  to  Bilbao,  May  2,  1752;  from 
Cadiz,  Oct.  12,  1752;  to  Bilbao,  May  15,  1753;  from 
Cadiz,  Oct.  18,  1753;  John  Griste,  to  Bilbao,  Jan.  24, 
1754;  from  Cadiz,  July  26,  1754;  William  Griste,  to 
Bilbao,  Feb.  4,  1755 ;  John  Griste,  from  Cadiz,  June  23, 
1755;  to  Lisbon,  Dec.  15,  1755;  from  Lisbon,  Apr.  21, 
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1756;  to  Europe,  Oct.  13,  1756;  112  tons,  from  Lisbon, 
Feb.  10,  1757 ;  Thomas  Twisden,  to  Lisbon,  Dec.  28, 
1757;  Jonathan  Glover,  from  Lisbon,  May  3,  1758; 
James  Mugfort),  to  Lisbon,  N^ov.  10,  1758;  from  Lisbon, 
Mar.  19,  1759;  to  Oporto,  July  23,  1759;  from  Vigo, 
Jan.  15,  1760;  Francis  Jones,  to  Lisbon,  July  9,  1760; 
from  Lisbon,  Oct.  23,  1760;  to  Philadelphia,  Dec.  2, 
1760;  from  Philadelphia,  Mar.  14,  1761;  to  Lisbon,  May 
14,  1761;  from  Lisbon,  Aug.  20,  1761;  to  Lisbon,  Mar. 
2,  1762 ;  from  Lisbon,  June  21,  1762 ;  to  Lisbon,  Oct.  25, 
1762 ;  Michael  Whittrong,  from  Lisbon,  July  15,  1763 ; 
Peter  Green,  to  Lisbon,  Dec.  28,  1763;  from  Lisbon, 
May  7,  1764;  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  27,  1764;  from  Cadiz, 
Apr.  26,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  22,  1765;  from 
Guadaloupe,  June  12,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  28, 
1767 ;  from  Monte  Cristo,  Aug.  10,  1767 ;  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  17,  1767. 

Chance,  sch.,  30  tons,  John  Holton,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Apr.  13,  1751;  Jonathan  Webb,  Jr.,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Aug.  28,  1751;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Dec.  13,  1751; 
to  West  Indies,  May  23,  1752;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  13, 
1752;  John  Patterson,  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  25,  1752; 
from  Anguilla,  Dec.  20,  1752;  Jonathan  Webb,  Jr.,  to 
Xewfoundland,  duly  23,  1753;  from  Newfoundland, 
Sept.  7,  1753;  Francis  Benson,  to  South  Carolina,  Oct. 
29,  1753;  from  South  Carolina,  Feb.  22,  1754;  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Mar.  30,  1754;  Ebenezer  Bowottch,  to  Ma¬ 
deira,  Aug.  22,  1754;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  31,  1755; 
to  Philadelphia,  Mav  6,  1755;  from  Philadelphia,  Jime 
16,  1755. 

Chance,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  Thomas  Dixey,  to  Jamaica, 
June  5,  1764. 

Charity,  sloop,  John  Corney,  from  Maryland,  Feb. 
19,  1756;  to  Maryland,  Mar.  3,  1756. 

Charles,  sloop,  25  tons,  Samuel  Milner,  from  Mary¬ 
land,  and  to  New  London,  duly  9,  1761. 

Charles  a.nd  Harriot,  snow,  100  tons,  Thomas  Nick¬ 
els,  to  Newfoundland,  Dec.  7,  1752. 

Charlotte,  snow,  82  tons,  Piiii.ip  Marrett,  to  Lis- 
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l)on,  Dee.  28,  1761 :  to  Lislxm,  Oct.  9,  1762 ;  from  Lisbon, 
Apr.  19,  1763;  to  Lisbon,  May  10,  1763;  from  Figuara, 
June  17,  1762;  from  Cadiz,  Nov.  21,  1763;  to  Bilbao, 
Nov.  28,  1764;  from  St.  Ubes,  May  14,  1765;  84  tons, 
to  Spain,  May  25,  1765;  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  17,  1765;  to 
Europe,  Oct.  30,  1765;  from  St.  Ubes,  May  19,  1766; 
to  Europe,  June  11,  1766;  from  Cadiz,  Jan.  12,  1767; 
to  Bilbao,  Mar.  28,  1767 ;  from  Lisbon,  Sept.  9,  1767. 

Charlotte,  sch.,  66  tons,  William  Coas,  to  Europe, 
Feb.  2,  1762;  from  Oporto,  June  27,  1762. 

Charlotte,  snow,  100  tons,  Jasies  Collings,  to  Bil- 
l»ao.  May  23,  1764;  from  Cadiz,  Oct.  22,  1764. 

Charlotte,  sch.,  70  tons,  George  Hales,  to  Bilbao, 
Oct.  22,  1764;  from  Cadiz,  Apr.  29,  1765;  to  Europe, 
May  14,  1765;  from  Cadiz,  Sept.  19,  1765;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Oct.  30,  1765;  from  Martinico,  July  22,  1766;  to 
West  Indies,  Nov.  11,  1766. 

Charlotte,  sch.,  60  tons,  Thomas  Buston,  from  St. 
Kustatia,  May  16,  1765. 

CuAKi.fvi'TE,  sch.,  80  tons,  George  Hales,  to  Cadiz, 
.Inly  28,  1767 ;  from  Cadiz,  Mar.  10,  1768. 

Charlotte,  snow,  90  tons,  William  Haynes,  to  Lis- 
1*011,  Oct.  13,  1767. 

(’iiARLOTTE,  sloop,  44  toiis,  JoHN  FisK,  to  Domiiiico, 
Nov.  16,  1767;  from  Turk’s  Island,  Feb.  15,  1768;  to 
West  Indies,  Feb.  26,  1768. 

Charming  Auigail,  sch.,  36  tons,  Joseph  Babson,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  9,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  13,  1759; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  8,  1760;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  17,  1761; 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  17,  1761 ;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  13,  1762 ; 
38  tons,  to  Dominico,  Jan.  7,  1764;  from  Antigua,  May 
5,  1764. 

Charming  Betsey,  sch.,  50  tons,  Ebenezer  Reed,  to 
West  Indies,  June  2,  1766. 

Charming  Betsey,  sch.,  50  tons,  Thomas  Dixey,  for 
Tortugas,  May  28,  1765. 

Charming  Betty,  sch.,  50  tons,  Jonathan  Barnard, 
Jr.,  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  6,  1751. 

Charming  Betty,  sch.,  48  tons,  Jabez  Baker,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  10,  1752;  from  St.  Kitts,  Apr.  17,  1752. 
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Charming  Betty,  ship,  110  tons,  William  Egoi.e- 
STONE,  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  2,  1754. 

Charming  Betty,  sch.,  36  tons,  Caleb  Woodbury,  to 
Newfoundland,  Sept.  5,  1754  j  45  tons,  from  Newfound¬ 
land,  Nov.  6,  1754;  Nicholas  Tracey,  to  Virginia,  Nov. 
22,  1754;  from  Montserrat,  Mar.  13,  1755. 

Charming  Betty,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jeremiah  Staniford, 
to  Bilbao,  July  29,  1755;  from  Cadiz,  Jan.  28,  1756;  to 
Europe,  Apr.  12,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  July  28,  1756;  to 
Europe,  Sept.  10,  1756. 

Charming  Betty,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Tucker,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  10,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  4,  1758: 
to  Maryland,  Nov.  28,  1758 ;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  10, 
1759;  to  Maryland,  Dec.  3,  1759;  from  Maryland,  Feb. 
25,  1760;  Jeremiah  Allen,  to  Lisbon,  Jan.  28,  1761; 
from  Lisbon,  May  26,  1761;  Zebulon  Parsons,  to  Bar- 
badoes.  May  18,  1762;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  20,  1762; 
to  West  Indies,  Sept.  28,  1762. 

Charming  Betty,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  Joseph  Muchmoke, 
to  Portsmouth,  elan.  29,  1758;  from  Barbadoes,  June  22. 
1758. 

Cii.utMiNG  Betty,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Babson,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  10,  1763;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  21,  1764; 
William  Blackler,  to  Martinico,  Nov.  12,  1765. 

Charming  Hannah,  sch.,  30  tons,  Nicholas  Gordon. 
to  West  Indies,  May  15,  1759. 

Charming  Hitty,  sch.,  35  tons,  William  Tucker,  to 
Virginia  or  Maryland,  Nov.  16,  1750;  from  Maryland, 
Feb.  25,  1751. 

Charming  Hitty,  sloop,  45  tons,  William  Coose. 
from  Cadiz,  Mar.  2,  1751. 

Charming  Jenny,  snow,  90  tons,  Morgan  Molonv, 
from  Lisbon,  Jan.  1,  1753;  to  Lisbon,  May  16,  1753. 

Charming  Kate,  sch.,  30  tons,  Jonas  Adams,  to  West 
Indies,  Sept.  19,  1755. 

Charming  Michael  Storling’s  Fancy,  (sic)  sloop, 
30  tons,  Asa  Leach,  from  Philadelphia,  Oct.  19,  1761. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  30  tons,  James  Davis,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  [Maryland,  Nov.  16,  1750;  from  Maryland,  Feb. 
25,  1751. 
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Charming  Molly,  sloop,  66  tons,  George  Batchel- 
DER,  from  Jamaica,  Apr.  15,  1751. 

Charming  Molly,  sloop,  72  tons,  Richard  Cowei.l, 
to  West  Indies,  Sept.  23,  1751. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  45  tons  Joseph  Howard,  to 
Xewfoundland,  July  7,  1752. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  54  tons,  Eliphalet  Day,  to 
Newfoundland,  Apr.  17,  1752,  John  Friend^  to  New¬ 
foundland,  July  7,  1752. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  Solomon  Allen,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  3,  1753. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  Nehemiah  Adams,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  6,  1753;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  19,  1754. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  Joshua  Haskell,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mar.  6,  1754. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  .Iosiah  Ingersoll,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  12,  1754. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  Moses  Wells,  Jr.,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Dec.  16,  1754;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  25,  1755. 

Charming  Molly,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  John  Pearson,  to 
West  Indies,  Jan.  19,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  24, 
1756;  to  St.  Kitts,  Sept.  29,  1756;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Nov.  26,  1757 ;  from  Jamaica,  June  15,  1757 ;  to  West 
Indies,  July  7,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  28,  1758. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  48  tons,  John  Miles,  to  West 
Indies,  Apr.  7,  1756. 

Charming  Moi.ly,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Thomas  Basin, 
to  St.  Christopher’s,  Aug.  27,  1756 ;  snow,  from  St.  Kitts, 
Mar.  31,  1757. 

Charming  ^Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  Moses  Weli.es,  to 
Halifax,  Jan.  1,  1757 ;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  31,  1757 ;  to 
Halifax,  Dec.  14,  1757;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  9,  1758;  to 
Halifax,  Feb.  6,  1758;  from  Halifax,  Mar.  5,  1758;  to 
Havana,  Jan.  3,  1759;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Feb.  27, 
1759;  from  Halifax,  Mar.  29,  1759;  to  Halifax,  Dec.  8, 
1759;  to  Halifax,  Nov.  25,  1760;  from  and  to  Halifax, 
Jan.  6,  1761;  from  Halifax,  Feb.  16,  1761;  Joseph 
AVells,  to  Halifax,  Dec.  8,  1761;  from  Halifax,  Jan.  14, 
1762. 
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Charming  Molly,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  McKain,  for 
Earbadoes,  June  10,  1757. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  30  tons,  Zebulon  Luffkin, 
to  Virginia,  July  10,  1757 ;  from  Virginia,  Oct.  5,  1757. 

Charming  Molly  (or  Polly),  snow,  80  tons,  Alex¬ 
ander  English,  from  New  York,  Feb.  15,  1758;  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Feb.  15,  1758. 

Charming  Molly,  bgtne.,  80  tons,  Benjamin  Davis, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  18,  1758. 

Charming  ^Molly,  sch.,  48  tons,  Abel  Woodberry,  t«t 
Virginia,  Dec.  11,  1759. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  08  tons,  William  Ingep^oi.l, 
to  Guadaloupe,  Sept.  22,  1700. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  35  tons,  James  Perkins,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  7,  1702;  from  Mai-yland,  Mar.  3,  1703. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  55  tons,  William  Cole,  to 

Bilbao,  May  5,  1703;  from  Cadiz, -  1703;  to  Barba- 

does,  Nov.  25,  1703;  from  Barbadoes,  Feb.  10,  1704; 
Stephen  Blaney,  to  Bilboa,  June  12,  1705;  from  Ca¬ 
diz,  Nov.  4,  1705;  to  Bilbao,  Nov.  10,  1700;  00  tons, 
from  Cadiz,  Apr.  10,  1707 ;  to  Bilboa,  May  30.  1707 ; 
from  St.  Ubes,  Sept.  29,  1707 ;  to  Lisbon,  Dec.  24,  1707 : 
from  Lisbon,  Apr.  0,  1708. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  70  tons,  James  PIai.l,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Nov.  9,  1703. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  42  tons,  Joseph  Lakeman, 
to  Hatteras,  Dec.  27,  1704;  from  Halifax,  Feb.  10,  1705. 

Charming  Molly,  sch.,  58  tons,  William  Grover,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  23,  1700. 

Charming  Nancy,  sch.,  50  tons,  William  Coas,  to 
Cadiz,  May  11,  1703;  70  tons,  from  Cadiz,  Oct.  3,  1703. 

Charming  Nancy,  sch.,  35  tons,  Jacob  Tewnbery, 
from  North  Carolina,  May  15,  1704. 

Charming  Nancy,  sch.,  42  tons,  Wiiliam  Parsons, 
from  Virginia,  Mar.  5,  1705. 

CH.^RMING  Patty,  sch.,  45  tons,  Jabez  Baker,  to  We.st 
Indies,  May  14,  1751;  from  Antigua,  July  29,  1751. 

Charming  Patty,  sch.,  55  tons,  Nathaniel  Parsons. 
to  West  Indies,  Oct.  7,  1751 ;  Mark  Parsons,  from  Bar¬ 
badoes,  July  10,  1753;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  27,  1753; 
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from  Marj'land,  Mar.  20,  1754;  from  Antigua,  Dec.  11, 
1754;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  22,  1755. 

Charming  Polly,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  William  Mellins, 
for  St.  Martins,  Aug.  27,  1751;  84  tons,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Aug.  7,  1752. 

Charming  Polly,  snow,  120  tons,  John  Jones,  from 
Gibraltar,  Sept.  7,  1758;  William  M - ry,  to  Gibral¬ 

tar,  Jan.  11,  1759. 

Ch.4rming  Polly,  sloop,  60  tons,  Edmund  Beachdm, 
to  Virginia,  Dec.  7,  1758. 

Charming  Polly,  sloop,  70  tons,  John  Hathorne, 
to  West  Indies,  Feb.  19,  1761;  from  Guadaloupe,  July  1, 
1761;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  5,  1761;  from  Turk’s  Island, 
Feb.  6,  1762;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  22,  1762. 

Charming  Polly,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Thomas  Dean, 
from  Gibraltar,  Jan.  22,  1761;  to  Barbadoes,  July  10, 
1762;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  20,  1763;  to  Bristol, 
June  23,  1763;  to  Newfoundland,  June  28,  1764;  to 
Newfoundland,  Nov.  5,  1764;  to  Barbadoes,  May  14, 
1765;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  7,  1765;  to  South  Carolina, 
Oct.  24,  1765;  from  Newfoundland,  Oct.  20,  1766; 
Samuel  Waters,  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  3,  1767. 

Charming  Polly,  sch.,  54  tons,  Nicholas  Morgan, 
to  West  Indies,  Dec.  20,  1763;  from  Dominico,  Apr.  27, 
1764. 

Charming  Polly,  sloop,  30  tons,  John  Davis,  from 
Long  Island,  Apr.  17,  1765. 

Charming  Polly,  sch.,  60  tons,  William  Blackler, 
to  West  Indies,  Jan.  28,  1767;  from  St.  Eustatia,  May 
11,  1767;  to  West  Indies,  June  24,  1767. 

Charming  Polly,  sch.,  60  tons,  Zebulon  Davis,  from 
and  to  Virginia,  Jan.  31,  1767;  William  Grover,  from 
Virginia,  Apr.  4,  1767. 

Cii .ARMING  Sage,  sloop,  60  tons,  Thomas  Farr,  from 
Oporto,  May  4,  1751. 

Cii.ARMTNO  Sally,  sch.,  60  tons,  Elisha  Tower,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Aug.  2,  1751. 

Charming  Sally,  sch.,  55  tons,  John  Reed,  Jr.,  to 
West  Indies,  Oct.  7,  1751 ;  from  South  Carolina,  Apr.  8, 
1752. 
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Charming  Sally,  sch.,  48  tons,  Kobert  Honnees,  to 
Maryland,  Nov.  27,  1751 ;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  31, 
1752;  to  Maryland,  Nov,  29,  1753;  from  Maryland,  Apr. 
23,  1754;  David  Ingersoll,  to  Maryland,  Dec.  14,  1754; 
to  Maryland,  Dec.  5,  1755. 

Charming  Sally,  bgtne.,  60  tons,  Stephen  Hayter, 
from  Cadiz,  Apr.  11,  1753;  to  Europe,  Sept.  28,  1753; 
from  Swansey,  May  19,  1754. 

Charming  Sally,  sch.,  60  tons,  Josiaii  Godfrey,  from 
Newfoundland,  Aug.  9,  1753. 

Charming  Sally,  sch.,  65  tons,  David  Bashard,  from 
Newfoundland,  Aug.  25,  1753. 

Charming  Sally,  hgtne.,  75  tons,  Israel  Lovett,  to 
West  Indies,  Sept.  1,  1756. 

Charming  Sally,  ship,  160  tons,  James  Semple,  to 
West  Indies,  Jan.  3,  1757. 

ChiARMiNG  Sally,  sch.,  50  tons,  ^Iichael  Coombes. 
to  Barhadoes,  Mar.  9,  1757 ;  from  Barhadoes,  May  5, 
1757 ;  to  Lisbon,  Aug.  2,  1757 ;  from  Lisbon,  Nov.  9, 
1757;  to  Lisbon,  June  12,  1758;  from  Lisbon,  Sept.  18, 
1758;  to  Philadelphia,  Nov.  28,  1758;  from  Philadel- 
])hia,  Jan.  19,  1759;  to  Lisbon,  May  12,  1759;  from  Lis- 
Ihui,  Aug.  9,  1759;  to  Philadelphia,  Sept.  11,  1759;  from 
Philadelphia,  Oct.  20,  1759;  to  Barhadoes,  Feb.  14, 
1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  dune  25,  1760;  to  Barhadoes, 
Aug.  2,  1760;  from  Barhadoes,  Nov.  4,  1760;  to  Barba- 
does,  Feb.  5,  1761 ;  from  Barhadoes,  May  16,  1761 ;  Neai. 
(Conway,  to  Barhadoes,  Aug.  15,  1761;  from  Barhadoes, 
Oct.  28,  1761;  to  Barhadoes,  Jan.  22,  1762;  from  Guada¬ 
loupe,  Aug.  24,  1762;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  9,  1762;  from 
Granada,  May  7,  1763;  to  Cadiz,  Sept.  3,  1763;  from 
Lisbon,  Jan.  23,  1764;  65  tons,  to  West  Indies,  May  24, 
1764;  from  Anguilla,  Aug.  21,  1764;  to  Barhadoes,  Nov. 
16,  1764;  from  Turk’s  Island,  May  17,  1765;  to  West 
Indies,  Aug.  12,  1765;  from  Monte  Christo,  Nov.  9, 
1765;  to  West  Indies,  Apr.  23,  1766;  from  West  Indies, 
Nov.  10,  1766;  John  Reed,  to  W^est  Indies,  Feb.  21, 
1767 ;  from  Madeira,  June  2,  1767 ;  to  Barhadoes,  July  6, 
1767. 

Charming  Sally,  sloo]),  17  tons,  Nathan  Smith, 


CAPT.  WILLIAM  BARTLETT,  OF  BEVERLY 
1741  -  1794 

Commander  of  the  sloop  Batcheller,  slooo  Joanna  and  other  vessels. 
From  a  photograph  in  possession  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society 
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from  Xew  Haven,  July  29,  175S;  to  Connecticut,  Aug.  7, 
1758. 

CiiAKMiNG  Sally,  sloop,  54  tons,  Jonathan  Peele, 
Jr.,  to  West  Indies,  June  3,  1762;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
Sept.  20,  1762;  to  St.  Kitts,  Feb.  23,  1763. 

Charming  Sally,  sch.,  50  tons,  Peter  Dolliver, 
from  South  Carolina,  Mar.  10,  1763. 

Charming  Sally,  sloop,  50  tons,  Jonathan  Peele, 
from  Grandterre,  July  16,  1763. 

Charming  Sally,  sloop,  50  tons,  Benjamin  Peale, 
from  St.  Martin’s,  Kov.  14,  1763;  to  St.  Christopher’s, 
Mar.  27,  1764. 

Charming  Sally,  sch.,  50  tons,  Joseph  Davis,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  2,  1763;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  10,  1764;  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  7,  1764;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  15,  1765; 
from  Virginia,  Apr.  22,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Sept.  29, 
1766. 

Charming  Sally,  sch.,  70  tons,  Israel  Lovet,  from 
Anguilla,  July  10,  1764. 

Charming  Sally,  sloop,  70  tons,  Samuel  Goooh, 
from  Quebec,  Oct.  3,  1764. 

Charming  Sally,  sch.,  48  tons,  John  Robinson,  to 
Virginia,  Dee.  18,  1764. 

Ch.>vrming  Sally,  sch.,  54  tons,  William  Blackler, 
to  Barbadoes,  Dec.  31,  1764;  from  Barbadoes,  Mar.  22, 
1765. 

Charming  Sally,  sloop,  54  tons,  William  Sears,  to 
Dominico,  Mar.  15,  1765;  from  Anguilla  and  St.  Eusta- 
tia,  July  18,  1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  30,  1765;  from 
Martinico,  Aug.  12,  1766;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  30,  1767  ; 
from  Monte  Christo,  Oct.  9,  1767. 

Charming  Sally,  sloop,  Francis  Tree,  from  New¬ 
foundland,  June  22,  1765. 

Charming  Sally,  sch.,  48  tons,  William  Dolliver, 
to  West  Indies,  Sept.  12,  1767. 

Chacncey,  sch.,  66  tons,  Edward  Sohier,  from  Le- 
mat,  June  30,  1752. 

Chauncey,  sch.,  72  tons,  Edward  Sohier,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Aug.  16,  1753. 

Chester,  snow,  80  tons,  John  Pearson,  to  West  In- 
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dies,  Oct.  1,  1751;  from  Liverpool,  Aug.  29,  1752;  Sil- 
VANUS  Carr,  to  Jamaica,  I7ov.  13,  1752;  from  New¬ 
castle,  Jan.  17,  1754;  to  Jamaica,  Mar.  2,  1754. 

CincK,  sloop,  36  tons,  Samvel  Gr.vnt,  to  Oominico, 
Nov.  26,  1763. 

Cicero,  bgtne.,  82  tons,  George  Dodge,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Feb.  27,  1759;  from  Guadaloupe,  Sept.  15,  1759;  to 
West  Indies,  Mar.  8,  1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  Aug.  14. 
1760;  to  West  Indies,  Mar.  7,  1761;  from  St.  Martin’s, 
July  2,  1761 ;  John  Gardner,  Jr.,  to  West  Indies,  Jan. 

29,  1762;  from  Grand  Terre,  July  20,  1762;  to  Mar- 
tinico,  Nov.  4,  1762;  from  Guadaloupe,  May  17,  1763: 
Israel  Lovett,  to  Dominico,  Now  25,  1763. 

Cicero,  sch.,  40  tons,  John  Bubier,  to  West  Indies, 
Aug.  27,  1759;  from  Saltortugas,  Nov.  9,  1759. 

Cicero,  sch.,  48  tons,  Thomas  Stevens,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Jan.  25,  1760;  from  Barbadoes,  Apr.  11,  1760;  to 
Barbadoes,  Aug.  5,  1760;  from  Barbadoes,  Oct.  17,  1760; 
to  West  Indies,  Mar.  5,  1761;  from  Barbadoes,  May  14, 
1761;  to  Barbadoes,  Sept.  22,  1761 ;  from  Monte  Christo, 
Jan.  25,  1762 ;  to  AVest  Indies,  May  3,  1762 ;  from  Graiul 
Terre,  July  20,  1762;  John  Procter,  to  West  Indies, 
Sept.  10,  1762;  from  Barbadoes,  Dec.  6,  1762;  to  Bar¬ 
badoes,  Apr.  2,  1763;  from  Barbadoes,  June  10,  1763; 
to  Barbadoes,  Aug.  15,  1763. 

Cicero,  sch.,  80  tons,  William  Lovett,  to  Dominico, 
Sept.  6,  1764;  Israel  Lovett,  from  Anguilla,  June  18, 
1765;  to  Dominico,  July  5,  1765;  from  Martinico,  Jan. 

30,  1766;  from  Guadaloupe,  Nov.  10,  1766;  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Mar.  19,  1767 ;  from  Martinico,  Sept.  18,  1767 ; 
to  Philadelphia,  Oct.  7,  1767 ;  from  Philadelphia,  Nov. 
30,  1767;  Mark  Lovett,  to  AVest  Indies,  Feb.  25,  1768. 

Cicero,  sch.,  72  tons,  Edmund  Needham,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Aug.  18,  1767 ;  from  Fayal,  Apr.  12,  1768;  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Apr.  26,  1768. 

Cleaveland,  snow,  100  tons,  Laurence  Hearn,  from 
Ireland,  Aug.  14,  1762;  to  Newfoundland  and  Liverpool, 
Dec.  2,  1762. 

Cleaveland,  snow,  84  tons,  Robert  Stout,  from 
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Newfoundland,  Aug.  10,  1763;  to  Newfoundland  and 
Liverpool,  Sept.  16,  1763. 

Co.MET,  sch.,  48  tons,  Ambrose  Allen,  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Nov.  15,  1751 ;  from  North  Carolina,  Mar.  30,  1752. 

Comet,  sch.,  Jno.  Tarring,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  6,  1752; 
from  Virginia,  Apr.  3,  1753;  to  Virginia,  Nov.  5,  1753. 

Constant  Couple,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Samuel  Haynes, 
to  Lisbon,  Oct.  22,  1765;  from  St.  Ubes,  May  30,  1766; 
William  Parsons,  to  Maryland,  June  13,  1766;  Sam¬ 
uel  Robinson,  to  Bilbao,  Dec.  17,  1766;  from  St.  Ubes, 
June  15,  1767 ;  to  Bilbao,  July  7,  1767 ;  from  Cadiz, 
Feb.  8,  1768;  to  Bilbao,  Apr.  25,  1768. 

Contract,  sloop,  18  tons,  Samuel  ^Iasury,  to  Martin- 
ico,  Apr.  30,  1763. 

Conway,  brig,  90  tons,  Samuel  Sanders,  to  Sumatra, 
Nov.  18,  1767. 

Correspond,  sloop,  24  tons,  Edward  Winslow,  from 
Rhode  Island,  Aug.  23,  1753. 

Cottle,  sch.,  50  tons,  Neal  Conway,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  11,  1760;  from  Guadaloupe,  May  14,  1761; 
Michael  Coombs,  to  West  Indies,  Dec.  12,  1761. 

Cottle,  sch.,  80  tons,  David  Ingersoll,  to  Bilbao, 
Dec.  22,  1760. 

Cottle,  sch.,  50  tons,  Joseph  Bubier,  to  West  Indies, 
June  5,  1762. 

Cromwell,  sch.,  Henry  Florance,  from  Halifax, 
Feb.  10,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Mar.  6,  1754. 

Cromwell,  sch.,  46  tons,  Ebenezer  Frost,  to  West 
Indies,  Dec.  16,  1755;  60  tons,  from  Cadiz,  July  23, 
1756. 

Cumberland,  ship,  140  tons,  George  Monat,  to  Lon¬ 
don,  Aug.  23,  1751. 

Deborah,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Andrews,  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  Dec.  19,  1752. 

Deborah,  sch.,  Joseph  Allen,  from  Maryland,  May 
18,  1753. 

Deborah,  sch.,  36  tons,  Richard  Touchstone,  to 
West  Indies;  Sept.  9,  1757. 

Deborah,  sloop,  52  tons,  Sajiuel  Lowell,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Apr.  2,  1761. 
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Deboeah,  bgtiie.,  90  tons,  Bartholomew  Goodin, 
from  Portsmouth,  May  28,  1761. 

Defiance,  sch.,  20  tons,  Jacob  Willard,  to  i7ew- 
foundland,  Aug.  7,  1751. 

Defiance,  sloop,  40  tons,  Simeon  Hopkins,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  July  19,  1756. 

Defiance,  sch.,  45  tons,  Caleb  Woodbury,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dea  9,  1758;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  13,  1759; 
Zebulon  Lufkin,  to  Virginia,  Dec.  14,  1759 ;  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Mar.  5,  1760. 

Defiance,  sch.,  50  tons,  Jeremiah  Proctor,  to  Mada, 
Apr.  10,  1761;  to  Lisbon,  Dec.  26,  1761;  from  Lisbon, 
Apr.  16,  1762;  to  West  Indies,  Aug.  21,  1762;  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Dec.  2,  1762;  to  Lisbon,  Mar.  29,  1763;  to 
Europe,  Dec.  14,  1763;  from  Falmouth,  May  31,  1764; 
to  West  Indies,  Dec.  6,  1764;  from  Guadaloupe,  Apr.  22, 
1765;  to  West  Indies,  Oct.  25,  1765;  from  Barbadoes, 
Apr.  21,  1766;  to  Bilbao,  June  19,  1766. 

Defiance,  sch.,  42  tons,  Nathaniel  Parsons,  to 
Virginia,  Dec.  16,  1762;  from  Maryland,  Apr.  29,  1763. 

Defiance,  sch.,  54  tons,  Francis  Norwood,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  12,  1763;  from  Virginia,  Mar.  12,  1764; 
Thomas  Stevens,  Jr.,  54  tons,  to  Barbadoes,  July  9, 
1765;  from  Barbadoes,  Oct.  14,  1765. 

Delight,  sch.,  37  tons,  Sergant  Ingeesoll,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Dec.  10,  1757;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  5,  1758;  to 
Maryland,  Dec.  24,  1758;  from  Virginia,  Feb.  26,  1759. 

Delight,  sch.,  36  tons,  Caleb  Nickerson,  from  New 
London,  Dec.  23,  1757 ;  Eldad  Nickerson,  from  New 
London,  Apr.  17,  1758. 

Delight,  sch.,  60  tons,  James  Davis,  from  Gibraltar, 
!Mar.  5,  1758;  to  Philadelphia,  Mar.  13,  1758. 

Delight,  sch.,  20  tons,  Hem.\n  Kenney,  from  New 
London,  Jan.  15,  1762. 

Derby,  sch.,  54  tons,  Jonathan  Peesson,  to  Virginia, 
Dec.  12,  1766;  from  Virginia,  Apr.  1,  1767;  John 
Allen,  to  Virginia  or  Maryland,  Dec.  7,  1767 ;  from 
Virginia,  Apr.  5,  1768. 

Devonshire,  snow,  90  tons,  Kichard  Cowell,  to  Bil¬ 
bao,  May  27,  1754. 


end  Kants  tf  all  end 
Part  or  jn  all,  doth 
ir  Kct  lofit  the  Sun  of  , 


■  /a  .J/tM4M  • 


tDt  /2amc  cf  OOD,  A  M  E 

^ /i  c'Tc  ^ **n  f —  cs  well  in  bis  own  Kerne,  as  forjtfd.-ig^  Kane  t 

every  other  Perfon  or  Perfins  to  -u:bom  the  feme  doth,  may  ori^  ej^tc^.n.  in 
make  /fJ^/inee^ud^a-Sjdb  km/q  and  them,  and  ewry 

vhrrnfu  M4ir  uoitr  GOD.  /tr  th!  fr/fti  r«^f,  ■ 

Of  vhf'-oevtr  tUe  ft.ait  X®  K-aftr  :n  tte  ja:d  h£M',  cr  }y  nlalJeeVir  etler  Kcw.e  tr  Kanes  the 
fane  Vfftl,  or  ste  Kiajier  tketi^  is  ir  f.ali  U  l(.trje  » btginnire  the  Javtniure  nfcn 

t ^  e^^£P'  &JL.  /Vyn^-eefi^ 

i  y7ter,t.-r<^ 


Ard  it  (hJI  be  UfifLi  fcr ’be  VtfVl,  i^e  in  this  Vcjage,  in  Cafes  clFxtrennity  and  Dinfefit  to  proceed 
ard  Uii  10,  sr.d  icuch  at  anv  l^wss  cr  Fiaces  ah-iJocvtr,  tuthcut  Prtjcdicc  to  this  Inturance. 
Touchirg  the  Advtnttrts  arx  IVnls  wbich  »ke  the  AfTwrers  are  corunud  10  tear,  ard  do  uke  upon  us 
in  the  Voyage  j  they  are  otihe  Seas,  Men  ot  War,  Fire,  I'-rcrrics,  P;raies,  Rcvtn,  Thieves.  Jett  zons» 
I.etrer*  ot  M<rt  arc  Ccur.ter-Mart,  Suipn^als,  Tak’.ngs  at  Sia,  Arrtfts,  Rtfiratr.ts  srd  Dciairmrms 
cf  all  K  rps,  Pt^rces  ard  P<ep!c,  of  uhat  Nation.  Ccr.diticrr  or  Cuahiy  icever  ;  Barratry  ct  the  Maftcr 
(ixcept  the  Alttre-'  tt  C*rer  of  the  Vtf.cl)ar.c  MarT.trs,  ard  aii  Ltl'liarX  Mislcrtuces  that  have,  or 
ihiil  arrr  JO»f.e  Hurt,  Dtir  n-err,  cr  D.m.ge  tt  ihr  liJd'k'*j4«£C/V  cr  ary  Pan  iber^. 

And  »n  Cate  of  ai  >  1  r  N  cr  M  jic  rtitres,  ;i  Iba!!  le  ];wful  10  the  Aflrffs.  ihcr  K?6or?,  Servann* 
and  AfT^rs,  to.iut,  jabetr,  and  iravtl  U  r,  :n  and  ah  tit  the  rrJtrce,  S-fipc-rd,  cre  Recovery  of  laid 
cr  ary  P-rt  ibcrto?,  v^iil  t  ur  P:t;i,d;fc  ic  it.js  Irfcrsrct }  rotheCharget 
uherect  we  ihe  ACirers  w.1  ctr.tnbutc  tach  cr.c  tccctdirp  u»  the  Rate Quantity  cf  his  Sum 

hefe;n  AfTortd.  /nc  that  -r.  C-lectan  Avirsce  Lr.Js  rot  txcttdfrg  - - fer  Cent. 

the  Afiwrtrs  by  egrttmert  with  the  AHlrti',  arc  rt  t  to  pay  rr  a.it  w  ary  ThTg  towards  fuch  Lois. 
And  in  Cale  ft  ary  Lot's,  tbc  Mcr»v  to  be  jad  11  *IL:ri\  IT  y$  a!  tr  Picd  tt  the  f'arre.  Ard  it  is 
aa'etc  ty  ts  the  Irjirc**,  that  th;s  Wnorg  Cf  Pt.i  cy  ot  Al.ut.nce  ft.  I  he  cf  as  iruch  Force  ard 
Ffiidt  as  the  luftit  Wriiirp  tr  P«I'cvc.l  AHu’Cin  htrcrt'crc  rare  r  ^/rer/,  or  in  the 

hxtharie,  rr  ti  cwhtre  in  London  Ard  lo  c^rthc  Afit-rtrs  arc  crrrtrttc  and  do  hereby  premite  and 
brd  curieivtj,  ca- b  cr.c  ter  h.:$  cwn  Parr,  cur  Htrs  1  xtcunis  ard  Grtes,  to  the  AHurefS,  their 
Kxtiuttrj,  Ai  mir.  ftratcfs  ard  AtTpr.s,  tor  the  ntc  Prx'trnar.ce  tf  the  Premiles,  tcnt«flipg  cur 
Jelves  j  a.d  the  Ctr.fiderarc-r.  toe  unto  cs  ftr  th:$  A  rb:;;r.ie  K  il  c  Arrr»ds  at  arc  altrr  the  Rate  of 
jer  Cent.  Acd  ir  Ca'c  ti  ary  D  jute  arifirp  hrretpen,  the  Matter  in 
Ccntrcvirfy  Iball  be  fubrr.iucG  to  and  dtt  c'td  hy  Rtlcrrcts  cht Itn  f  y  caih  Pariy. 

Iv  Witness  vberrf,  ^'e  tie  •^urers  laxe  fuh  :r;i£d  cur  Kernes  ana  Sums  6£ured  in  C^iJtrrx^ 

Ntw  Enc.laso.  <J4.  — > 


POLICY  OF  INSURANCE  ON  TIMOTHY  ORNE'S  SLOOP  DOLPHIN. 
John  Gardner,  Jr.,  Master,  for  the  Virgin  Islands,  l'’C0 
From  the  original  in  the  Timothy  Orne  Mss.  Esse*  Institute 
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Diamond,  bgtne.,  70  tons,  Joshua  IIaslom,  to  St. 
Kitts,  Mar.  25,  1751. 

Diamond,  sloop,  60  tons,  Joshua  Titcomb,  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  and  to  Philadelphia,  June  5,  1752;  to  West  Indies, 
Oct.  11,  1752;  from  Newfoundland,  July  2,  1753; 
Charles  Hodges,  to  Newfoundland,  July  19,  1753; 
William  Ellery,  from  Newfoundland,  Nov.  14,  1753 ; 
Joshua  Titcomb,  to  West  Indies,  June  8,  1754;  from 
Ne^vfoundland,  Aug.  5,  1754. 

Diamond,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  Alexander  Kirkwell,  to 
St.  Kitts,  June  22,  1753. 

Diamond,  sloop,  40  tons,  Andrew  Ford,  to  Antigua, 
Nov.  29,  1756. 

Diamond,  sloop,  16  tons,  Samuel  Bushnell,  fi-om 
Connecticut,  June  19,  1758. 

Diana,  snow,  109  tons,  Francis  Wright,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Feb.  9,  1753. 

Diana,  sloop,  40  tons,  M acres  Carr,  from  Jamaica, 
Oct.  22,  1754. 

Diana,  bgtne.,  100  tons,  John  Crowninshield,  Aug. 
18,  1755;  from  Cadiz,  Mar.  9,  1756;  to  Europe,  May  24, 
1756;  from  Lisbon,  Oct.  7,  1756;  to  Spain,  Dec.  30, 
1756;  90  tons,  from  Lisbon,  May  14,  1757;  Samuel 
Carlton,  Jr.,  to  Coruna,  Oct.  29,  1757 ;  from  Lisbon, 
June  14,  1758;  to  Lisbon,  Aug.  18,  1758;  from  Lisbon, 
Feb.  23,  1759;  Bartholomew  Putnam,  to  Lisbon,  May 
12,  1759;  from  Lisbon,  Aug.  20,  1759;  to  Bilbao,  Nov. 
24,  1759;  from  Bilbao,  Apr.  11,  1760. 

Dianna,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Miles,  to  West  Indies, 
Feb.  2,  1762;  from  Guadaloupe,  July  17,  1762. 

Dispatch,  sloop,  55  tons,  Beniah  Titcomb,  to  North 
Carolina,  Dec.  18,  1750. 

Dispatch,  sloop,  60  tons,  John  Gally,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Feb.  12,  1753. 

Dispatch,  sloop,  50  tons,  John  Galley,  from  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  Dec.  14,  1753. 

Dispatch,  sloop,  45  tons,  George  Osborne,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Mar.  26,  1759. 

Dispatch,  sloop,  40  tons,  Thomas  Gatnard,  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Nov.  1,  1765;  from  North  Carolina,  Mar.  24,  1766. 
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Dolphin,  sloop,  30  tons,  Joshua  Titcomb,  to  Mary¬ 
land,  !N^ov.  20,  1750;  from  Leeward  Islands,  May  6,  I75i; 
Obadiah  Vail,  to  Long  Island,  May  7,  1751. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  36  tons,  James  Savage,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Aug.  6,  1751. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  40  tons,  Joshua  Titcomb,  to  West 
Indies,  Sept.  9,  1751. 

Dolphin,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Samuel  Browne,  from  Cag- 
liare,  Oct.  1,  1751. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  50  tons,  Joseph  Foster,  to  Virginia 
or  Maryland,  J7ov.  26,  1751;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  24, 
1752;  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Nov.  11,  1752;  from 
Maryland,  Mar.  6,  1753;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  17,  1753; 
from  Maryland,  Mar.  18,  1754;  to  Maryland,  Nov.  13, 
1754. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  72  tons,  John  Woohman,  from  New¬ 
foundland,  July  14,  1752. 

Dolphin,  bgtne.,  108  tons,  Samuel  Browne,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Aug.  8,  1752. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  40  tons,  John  Lovett,  fi-om  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Nov.  26,  1752. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  40  tons,  David  Masury,  to  Virginia 
or  Marvland,  Nov.  30,  1752;  from  Marvland,  Mar.  22, 
1753. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  William  Webb,  to  Virginia  or  Mary¬ 
land,  Dec.  5,  1752;  from  Maryland,  May  12,  1753. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jeremiah  Allen,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Dee.  8,  1752 ;  from  Anguilla,  Feb.  26,  1753. 

Dolphin,  sloop  60  tons,  Ben.tamin  Lunt,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Apr.  30,  1753;  from  Newfoundland,  June  30, 
175.3. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  40  tons,  Wili.iam  Webb,  from  and  to 
New^foundland,  July  9,  1753. 

Dolphin,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Samuel  Browne,  from  St. 
Martin’s,  Oct.  8,  1753;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  25,  1754. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  Andrew  H^vskell,  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  Nov.  20,  1753;  from  Maryland,  Mar.  22,  1754. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  60  tons,  Jeremiah  Allen,  to  Lisbon, 
Nov.  29,  1753;  from  Lisbon,  Mar.  4,  1754;  to  Lisbon, 
Dec.  12,  1754;  66  tons,  to  Lisbon,  Aug.  21,  1755;  from 
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Lisbon,  Xov.  12,  1755;  to  Lisbon,  Jan.  17,  1756;  from 
Cadiz,  June  2,  1756. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  36  tons,  Caleb  Woodbuey,  to  New¬ 
foundland,  Apr.  15,  1754. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  25  tons,  Chaeles  Paekee,  from  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Apr.  25,  1754;  to  Virginia,  May  22,  1754. 

Dolphin,  ship,  100  tons,  Andeew  Tuckee,  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  July  3,  1754;  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  10,  1754;  from  Cadiz, 
Feb.  14,  1755;  to  Europe,  Oct.  7,  1755;  from  Lisbon, 
Feb.  6,  1756;  to  Europe,  June  17,  1756;  from  Lisbon, 
Xov.  6,  1756;  to  Europe,  Jan.  12,  1757;  from  Bilbao, 
July  2,  1757 ;  to  Bilbao,  Oct.  12,  1757 ;  from  Lisbon,  Apr. 
27,  1758;  to  Bilbao,  Sept.  28,  1758;  from  Lisbon,  Feb.  2, 
1759. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  Benj.\min  Fostee,  to  Maryland,  Nov. 
19,  1754. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  60  tons,  Edmund  Haeeiman,  from 
and  to  Newfoundland,  Feb.  3,  1755. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  57  tons,  Abbaham  Mastees,  to  Ferol, 
Dec.  27,  1756;  from  Lisbon,  May  12,  1757;  to  Spain, 
June  18,  1757. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  35  tons,  John  Aecheb,  to  Virginia, 
Xov.  29,  1756;  from  Virginia,  Feb.  28,  1757. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  70  tons,  Cheistopheb  Haskins,  from 
St.  Martin’s,  Apr.  1,  1757. 

Dolphin,  bgtne.,  90  tons,  Sa]muel  Brow’n,  from  St. 
^fartin’s,  Apr.  7,  1757. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  48  tons,  Daniel  Mackey,  to  Barbadoes, 
.May  10,  1757;  from  Barbadoes,  Aug.  20,  1757;  Joseph 
_Mottey,  to  Virginia,  Oct.  22,  1757 ;  from  Anguilla,  Apr. 
3,  1758;  to  West  Indies,  May  19,  1758. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  42  tons,  Edmund  Weight,  to  Halifax, 
Alay  12,  1757;  from  Halifax,  June  9,  1757;  to  Halifax, 
June  21,  1757 ;  from  and  to  Halifax,  Aug.  3,  1757 ;  from 
Halifax,  Sept.  7,  1757. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  27  tons,  Petek  Obee,  to  Virginia,  Feb. 
26,  1757;  from  Virginia,  May  21,  1757;  to  Virginia, 
Nov.  15,  1757;  from  Virginia,  Feb.  25,  1758;  to  North 
Carolina,  Nov.  18,  1758;  from  North  Carolina,  Apr.  11, 
1759;  Samuel  Caelton,  to  West  Indies,  Nov.  5,  1759. 
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Dolphin,  sloop,  20  tons,  Feeeboen  Groves,  to  Salem, 
New  Jersey,  Oct.  6,  1757 ;  from  South  Carolina,  Nov.  12, 
1757. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  32  tons,  Peter  Dolliver,  to  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Oct.  31,  1757 ;  from  Philadelphia,  Dec.  1,  1757 ; 
to  West  Indies,  Jan.  24,  1758. 

■  Dolphin,  sch.,  68  tons,  Robert  Wyer,  from  Virginia, 
Nov.  12,  1757. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  20  tons,  Timothy  Worster,  to  Hali¬ 
fax,  Nov.  16,  1757;  Paul  Hughes,  from  Halifax,  Jan. 
26,  1758. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  42  tons,  William  Worth,  from  Ber¬ 
muda,  Nov.  29,  1757 ;  to  West  Indies,  Jan.  10,  1758. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  37  tons,  Joseph  Sayward,  to  Fayal, 
Dec.  14, 1757 ;  from  Fayal  and  to  Malaga,  June  22,  1758 ; 
from  Gibraltar,  Nov.  29,  1758;  John  Haskell,  to  Fayal, 
Dec.  14,  1758. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  50  tons,  John  Hathorne,  to  Fayal, 
May  27,  1758. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Ives,  from  Louisburg, 
Oct.  16,  1758. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  32  tons,  Jonathan  Porter,  to  Jamai¬ 
ca,  Mar.  27,  1758;  from  St.  Martin’s,  Feb.  27,  1759;  to 
West  Indies,  Apr.  27,  1759;  from  St.  Martin’s,  July  30, 
1759. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  56  tons,  James  Cheever,  Jr.,  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  Dec.  19,  1758;  from  Lisbon,  May  23,  1759;  John 
G.ardner,  Jr.,  to  West  Indies,  July  21,  1759;  from  St. 
Kitts,  Nov.  13,  1759;  to  West  Indies,  Feb.  22,  1760; 
from  Spanish  Town,  June  25,  1760. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  28  tons,  David  Neal,  to  West  Indies, 
Dec.  20,  1758;  from  West  Indies,  Mar.  13,  1759. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  25  tons,  Thomas  Dixey,  Jr.,  to  West 
Indies,  Jan.  9,  1759. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  50  tons,  John  Hathorne,  to  West  In¬ 
dies,  Feb.  3,  1759. 

Dolphin,  sch.,  40  tons,  William  Haskell,  to  West 
Indies,  Feb.  7,  1759. 

Dolphin,  sloop,  32  tons,  Henry  Florance,  to  West 
Indies,  May  21,  1759 ;  from  St.  Thomas,  Aug.  9,  1759. 

{To  he  continued.') 
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{^Continued  from  Volume  LXII,  page  272.) 

Cred'  ^  Cap*  Jo  Price  for  his  proportion  of  the 
minesters  rate  37 :  00 :  00 

Cred'  p**  m'  James  Kussell  Treas'  in  money  25* 

&  Country  pay  25*  50:00:  00 

Crd  ^  p**  Hen''  Skery  Marshall  for  ye  County  rate 

05:10:00 

92: 10:00 

p"*  Jo:  Milk  00:11:00 

^  abated  m*'  Batter  10®  Rob  Kitching  6* 

00:16:00 

^  abated  Tho  Maul  15*  Mr*  Veren  5* 

01:00:00 

^  p**  m'  Jona*  Corwin  ^  bill  03:15:  06 
Edm®  Ashbee  5*  andrew  auger  2*  00 :  07 :  00 
Morgan  Jones  5*  Jo  Leach  3*  00:  07:  00 

old  Liscomb  10*6**  Cap*  Maning  12** 

01 : 02 :  06 

Geo  Booth  14*  Geo  Deans  sonne  7*6** 

01:01:06 

James  Rix  4*  Geo.  Peale  10*6^  00: 14:  06 

Rob  Wilson  22*  01:02:00 

transportation  &  charges  01 : 15 :  00 

105 :  02 :  00  105 :  02 :  00 

Reckoned  with  Cons*  Tho  Gardner  the  10 
9““  81  &  hee  is  D'  ball  11 :  07 :  00 

^  p**  Walter  Skiner  4*  fran'*  Nurce  3* 

07:00:  00 

p**  Jo  Milk  2*  8*  goody  Tree  20* 

3 :  08  10 :  08 :  00 

Rest  19* 

Cons*  Tho:  Ives  is  D*^  Ann®  1680 

To  his  proportion  of  y®  minesters  rate  43 :  10 :  06 

To  his  proportion  of  Country  &  County  rate  76 :  02 :  00 


119: 12:06 
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Crd  ^  p**  Cap*  Jo  Price  for  his  proportion 
of  the  Minesters  rate  39* :  10* :  00** 

Crd  ^  Hen'  Skery  Marsh  for  the  County 
rate  5 : 10 :  00 

C**  ^  M'  James  Russell  treasurer  one  halfe 
money  other  1  /2  other  pay  50 : 


95:00:00 
1:  14:06 

4: 12:  80  p**  M'  Ph.  Cromwell  ^  bills 

4: 15: 04 

21  :  11  p**  M'  Sam*  Gardner  jun'  4: 15 :  04 


p^  abated  Chris**  Babidge  0 :  04 :  06 

abated  Marshall  Skery  0:05:00 

abated  Elen  Holingsworth  0:07:00 

^  Impresing  a  man  to  goe  to  wenham  ^ 
ord*  0 :  02 :  06 

payed  M'  Edw.  Jforrice  jun'  1 :  11:06 


Carying  v®  waites  &  measures  to  Boston 

0:10:00 

24  :  11  :  81  :  abatements  as  ^  acc® 

10:04:00 


114: 14:04 

^  1***  Cap*  \V™  Browne  ^  bills  he  allowed 
y®  entry  of  3 :  07 :  06 

soe  much  to  l)ee  p**  M'  Edw.  N^orrice 

1 : 10 : 08 


119: 12:06 

[48]  Cons*  John  :  Batchelder  Dr. 

To  his  proportion  of  v®  minesters  rate 

27:18:00 

To  his  proportion  of  Country  County  &  c 
rates  61:19: 03 


89:17:03 

Cred'  ^  payd  M'  J ames  Russell 
Treasur'  1/2  money  1/2  other  pav 

35*:00:0b 
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11:9:  81  Crd  payd  M*”  Lindoll  toward  y* 
Minesters  rate  11 :  00 :  00 

^  u**  Cap*  Jn”  Price  towards  the  min¬ 
esters  rate 

^  p^  Marshall  Skery  for  the  Countj'  Rate 

05 : 10 :  00 

payed  the  towne  - 

^  p"*  ffran"  Niirce  02 :  00 :  00 

^  p**  Jn®  King  oversere  of  the  Highways  & 
y*  rest  y®  worked  02 :  15 :  06 

^  p'*  L*  Tho  Putnam 
Cons*  John  Buxton  is  D'' 

To  his  proportion  of  the  Min"  rate 

To  his  proportion  of  Country  County  &c 

rates 


(’rd  p^  M""  Lindoll  for  M"  Rate  2 :  13:0 
p**  Cap*  Price  for  M"  rate  2 :  7:0 


5:00:00 


p**  the  treasur’’ 

Tn  2  Reseip*®  in  money  18*  10®  &  in  pay  16* 
it  being  20®  in  money  more  y“  y®  halfe 
answers  30"  pay 


p**  the  towne 

i?  L*  Tho  Putnam  Overseere  of  y®  High¬ 
ways  &c  as  his  Res*  for  y*  same 
^  p^  L*  John  Putnam  in  pay 
p^  L*  Jn®  Putnam  in  money 
10  p^  Tho  Greene 

Sarj.  Tho  ffuller  overseer  &  c  Highways 
^'*  L*  Tho  Putnam  f  bill 
1?  abated  L*  Tho  Putnam 

a  woolfes  head  as  ^  Certyficate  from 
Con®  Haynes 

^  abatements  of  his  owne  &  others  rates 


06*:12®:00'* 
62:02: 10 


68: 14: 10 


5 :  00 :  00 


35 :  00 :  00 


40 :  00 :  00 

4*:11*06‘* 
3:09:09 
2:01: 00 
1: 18:00 
1:08:00 
1: 17:06 
0: 15: 00 

1: 10:00 
5: 13:06 


63:04:03 
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[49]  Novem”'  18^**  1681 

The  Constables  of  Salem  are  Dr  to  two 
Country  rates  &  one  halfe 

to  the  treasurer  to  y*  towne 

Constable 

Joseph  Horne  11*  money  16 : 10  overplus  17:01:  06 
Country  pay 

Jona*  Walcott  11  ”  16:10  15:03:6 

Gilbert  Tapley  11  “  16:10  20:10:00 

Rich  Prithritch  11  “  16:10  20: 

John  Rogers  11*:  16*:  S'*  17:15  21:13:10 

Vzall  Wardell  11  “  16:10  10:18 

66:16:08  100:05:00  105:06:10 

By  Vertue  of  a  warrant  from  the  Treasurer  of  y*  Country 
to  make  one  single  Country  rate  to  bee  payd  in  money 
w®**  is  66*  16 :  08  and  one  rate  &  a  halfe  to  bee  p^  in  Coun¬ 
try  paye  which  amounts  to  100*  05 :  00  the  rates  are  made 
&  Committed  to  the  Severall  Constables  to  gather  Every 
one  his  proportion  thereof  as  is  above  Expressed  &  the  re¬ 
minder  which  is  105 :  06 : 10  to  bee  payed  the  towne 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Selectmen  6***  10  :  81 
being  all  present  except  Cap*  Jo  Corwin 
The  Selectmen  grant 

Liberty  to  Tho  flint  Jo  Pickering  Jo  Roopes  W™  Stacey 
&  Richard  Ingersall  to  build  a  Seate  vpon  the  East  Syde 
of  the  Meeting  house  behinde  all  y®  other  Seates  from  the 
staires  that  goes  up  to  y*  terrett  vnto  y®  Window  thay  tak¬ 
ing  in  soe  many  more  as  may  Convenyently  fitt  there  & 
such  as  the  Select  men  shall  aprove  of 

M''  Israeli  Porter  Jo:  Leach  &  Joseph  Herrick  overseers 
for  Makeing  the  Bridge  at  frost  fish  Brooke  thay  brought 
in  theire  acc®  of  work  Donne :  aboute  y®  Bridge  5* :  16“ :  06'* 
which  is  to  bee  payed  by  the  towne  to  the  particuler  per¬ 
sons  according  to  the  acc®  p^  by  Bills  drawne  vpon  Cons* 
Vzall  Wardell  4*:  16“ :  06 

vl’  vpon  Cons*  Jon  a*  Walcott  1 


5:16:06 
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The  Select]  I  men  II  Consent  vnto  M'  Gleorge  Kewzer 
that  his  wife  shall  Sitt  in  the  first  seate  of  the  Womens 
next  to  y*  meeting  house 

The  Select  men  have  Layed  out  ATito  John  Hathome  jj 
aboute  j  j  twenty  foure  foote  of  land  in  length  &  j  j  aboute  j  | 
foureteene  foote  in  bredth  att  the  iN'orth  ward  end  of 
M''  Batters  his  ware  house,  &  soe  downwards  from  thence 
to  y*  nm  of  water  for  the  conveinensy  of  a  wharfe  thurtey 
ffoote  in  lenth  alonge  the  jj  brooke  jj  or  run  of  water 
wheare  hee  is  to  wharfe  according  to  a  grant  of  the  towne 

29th  gmo 

[50]  L*  Ifath*  ffelton  Overseere  of  the  Highwayes 
brought  in  acc®  of  work  donne  att  Rom  bridge  39*6^  due  to 
y®  severall  ^sons  according  to  acc®  a  warrant  drawne  vpon 
Cons*  vzall  Wardell  27®  &  Cons*  Jon*  Walcott  12®  6^ 

Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  17:11:  81 
being  all  present  butt  Cap*  Jo  :  Corwin 
1/  John  Puttnam  Overseere  of  the  highew'ayes  brought 
in  acc®  of  work  donne  att  y®  Bridge  att  crane  river  2*10® 
due  to  the  Severall  ^sons  according  to  acc®  for  w®*‘  was 
a  bill  drawne  Con®  Swinerton  50®  2 : 10 :  00 

M®  Edm®  Batter  Crd  ^  acc®  brought  in  Currant  pay  & 
17  davs  attendance  at  y®  gen®  Courte  as 

7:05:00 

dep*y  1681  2:02:06 

w®**  was  p"  9 :  07 :  06  9 :  07 :  00 

^  John  Hathome  money  02:02:  06 

^  Wm  Curtice  03 :  07 : 10 

y®  2  R  M®  !Morice  ^  4  B  Indian  Come  ^ 
fisk  00:12:00 

a  bill  vpon  Con®  Jos  Horne 

03:05:02 


M®  Batters  acc®  with  the  towne  soe 
Balanced  ■  9. 07 : 06 

Cap*  W“  Browne  Cred® 
acc®  II  disburstments  ||  given  in  for  y® 
yeare  Sl  ‘  38':  09*:  07'* 


L 
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C  Browne  Debt  to  3  bills  drawne  vpon  y*  j 

Cons*  viz  Rich  Prithritch  10  Jo  Rogers  >  40*:  00:  00 
15-.  gilbert  Tapley  15*  J 

w*’*'  3  bills  cap*  Browne  was  to  allow  more  vpon  them  for 
2/5  in  money  being  16*  w*  Is  Equal  therein 
C  Browne  D'’  To  money  payd  him  ^  John  Hathome 
which  was  the  Ball  of  Hathornes  acc®  of  money  2:6:0 
John  Hathome  Brought  in  his  accomp**  of  money  Rec‘* 
for  Rents  &  c  which  was  allowed  of  &  the  whole  accomp* 
was  Ballanced  and  hee  is  heare  by  aquitted 

John  Hathome  is  Crd  ^  acc®  brought  in  of  disburst- 
ments  for  the  towne  7* :  02 :  00  and  had  bills  given  him 
drawne  vpon  Con**  Jn®  R’orman  3:00:00  not  money 
2/5  money  Rich  Prithritch  1:18:00 
as  y*  rates  ware  p^  Tho  flint  0 : 14 :  00 

not  money  J  os**  Home  1 : 10 :  00 

7 :  02 : 00 

\'pon  Jo  iN’orman  more  0:11:  03 

M''  Sam*  Gardner  is  Cred  ^  acc®  brought  in  of  disbiirst- 
ments  for  the  towne  6 : 12:00 

-.Vnd  had  bills  given  him  drawne  vpon  Cons* 

John  Rogers  2 :  00 :  00 

vpon  Cons*  James  Poland  4  : 12 

6:12:00 

[51]  Jer.  Rogers  Cred'  ^  work  donne  vpon  the  high¬ 
way  neere  M'  Verens  as  ^  his  acc®  30*  in  rate  paye 
not  money 

The  Select  men  have  abated  Zeb  Hill  jun'  his  rates  this 
yeare  vpon  Consideration  of  his  help  fulnes  to  his  father 
Abated  Wid®  Hill  all  her  rates  this  yeare 

Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  being  present  all  butt 
Cap*  Browne  24:11  :  81 

M'  Ph.  Cromwell  is  Cred  acc®  of  disbustments  for 
the  towne  as  money  3*:  11“:  00 

Cleered 

D*  money  p^  bv  M'  Jo  Cromwell  for  rent  burying  povnt 
21*  ‘  ‘ 
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monej’^  p**  for  rent  of  Land  Lett  Bondich  8® — 1 :  9 :  0 
to  a  bill  charged  vpon  Cons*  Prithritch  53®  2/5  money 

reduced  2:2:9 

L*  John  Puttnam  Crd  ^  attendance  att  y®  Generali  Courte 
as  Deputy  the  yeare  1680  togather  with  aboute  a  weeke 
attendance  vpon  y®  Gen*  Courte  in  Wenham  case  formerly, 
all  being  80  days  att  ?! 

D*"  a  bill  given  to  Cons*  Walcott  for  30®  &  w*  soever  more 
is  due  to  y®  town  from  him  for  overplus  of  rates  likewise 
a  bill  Dra^vne  vpon  Cons*  Jo  Buxton  for  w*  soever  is  in  his 
hands  due  for  overplus  of  rates  to  y®  to\vne,  all  to  bee  p** 
as  the  rates  are  p**  13 : 12 :  81 

L*  Thomas  Puttnam  Overseere  of  the  highwayes  is  Cred 
for  work  donne  att  y®  Caseway  over  the  meadow  called 
Hathomes  Meadow  22*  6**  to  bee  payed  to  the  Severall 
iPsons  according  to  acc®  drawne  a  bill  to  Cons*  Jon* 
W’^alcott  to  paye  the  22®  6^ 

L*  John  Puttnam  is  desired  &  heare  by  Impowered  to 
take  care  y*  that  Law  Relating  to  the  Catachis(ing)  of 
Children  &  youth  Bee  duely  attended  att  y®  Village 
M'  Edw.  i^orrice  is  Dr 

To  :  p^  by  Thomas  Ives  1 : 10 :  08 

^  acc® 

ffor  prevention  of  the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by 
Boyes  playing  in  &  aboute  the  meeting  house  &  disorderly 
runing  downe  the  staires  before  the  blessing  is  pronounced 
the  select  men  doe  heareby  call  vpon  &  require  the  Con¬ 
stables  &  tithing  men  to  attend  there  duty  therein,  like¬ 
wise  have  Chosen  &  heareby  Impowre  M*  Thomas  &  wm 
Downton  Henery  West  Hen'  Skery  Jun'  &  Jo.  Mascoll 
jun'  to  Inspect  the  same  &  to  retume  y*  names  of  such  1 1  as 
are  ||  profane  &  disorderly  to  authoryty  y*  thay  may  be 
punished  according  to  there  crimes 
Walter  Skiner  Belman  Dr 

To  :  a  bill  charged  vpon  Cons*  Tho  Gardner  04:00:00 
To  :  3  p'  of  the  shoues  of  ym  Ez  JiTedham  pd  00 : 15 :  00 
To  :  his  rates  to  John  Rogers  cons*  00:03:06 

To  :  James  Poland  Cons*  ^  bill  03:11:06 


08:10:  00 
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Crd  ^  Being  Belman  from  (Oct®  81)  vnto 

the  i  May  82l 

by  agreement  8‘  &  ^  alowance  in  goods  of  Tho  ?■  8 : 10 :  00 
Gardner  10*J 

[52]  27“*  January  81 

Res'*  M'  Ezekiell  Nedham  12  p*"  mens  plaine  shoiies  &  2 
pr  french  fall  shoes  vpon  the  acc®  of  a  bill  given  the  towne 
of  Salem  of  seaven  pound  three  shillings  &  is  the  second 
payment. 

the  1  p*'  french  falls  dd  Jer.  J^eale  3  p'  plaine  dd  Wal¬ 
ter  Skiner  9  p*'  plaine  shoues  &  1  p*"  french  falls  dd  Cap* 
browne  all  by  y®  select  mens  order 

L*  John  Puttnam  Is  desired  to  have  a  deligent  care  that 
all  the  famylyes  in  the  precincts  &  quarters  of  the  Village 
Doe  carefully  &  Constantly  attend  the  due  Education  Ar 
Instruction  of  theere  Children  &  youth  according  to  law 
Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  Janu^  31  :  81  being 
present  M®  Edm®  Batter  Cap*  W“  Browne  M®  Sam*  Gard¬ 
ner  John  Ilathorne 

Abated  John  Ingersall  jun*  5®  out  of  his  Country  rate 
to  John  Rogers  Cons*  Sz  Samuell  Ingersall  his  soun  is  rated 
5®  to  make  itt  vp 

Allowed  John  Glover  his  Country  rate  this  year  for 
worke  doune  vpon  the  higliwayes 

Abated  John  Mecarter  19"  w®**  was  due  to  Edw  fflint 
Cons*  for  rates 

Granted  Libertye  to  John  Roopes  to  Build  a  seate  over 
the  staires  of  y®  galery  1 1  in  y®  meet*  house  1 1  for  Tho  feild 
Tho  Mason  John  Ward  Sam*  Wood  well  W”  Murrell 
Xath*  Horne  to  sett  in 

Ordered  that  M®  Dan*  Epes  shall  have  foure  |X>und  five 
shillings  payd  him  out  of  y®  rent  money  for  loose  vpon 
severall  persons  hee  formerly  rendered  an  acc®  to  y*  towne 
of  Like  wise  13*  5*  remaining  of  his  thurtey  pounds  due 
for  this  halfe  yeare  from  August  to  february  all  17*  10*  to 
bee  payd  by  John  Ilathorne  out  of  the  rents  rec**  by  him 
Avhich  was  p**  the  same  day 

The  1***  february  1681 

Rec^  M™  Elizabeth  Turner  3*  in  money  for  the  rent  of 
Bakers  Island  for  the  yeare  1681 
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Cap*  W“  Browne  D' 

To  9  p'  plaine  shoues  y*  Ez  Ifedham  brought  in  &  I  sent 
them  to  his  house  ^  Be  [tom]  Bly  1  p'  french  fall  shoues 
7*  6“ 

John  Milk  Crd  ^  whiping  for  Ann®  79  remained  due 
8“  for  Ann®  80  :  81  :  20“  f  48“ 

2  feb  81  for  which  hee  had  a  bill  Charged  vpon  Cons* 
Tho.  Gardner  :  48“ 

[53]  Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  ffeb  7**"  81  p*" 
sent  M''  Edm®  Batter  Cap  W“  Browne  M'  Sam*  Gardner 
&  Jo  Hathome 

The  Select  men  have  agreed  to  meete  some  of  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  Wenham  to  Settle  Bounds  Between  them  & 
vs  the  twentyeth  day  of  this  Instant  M®  of  faire  weather 
if  not  the  next  faire  day  Excep*  Wensday  itt  being  our 
Lecture  1 1  weeke  1 1  &  have  for  y*  end  Chosen  &  doe  heareby 
fulley  Improwre  Cap*  John  Corwin  Cap*  W™  Browne  M*^ 
Sam*  Gardner  jun''  M''  John  Puttnam  &  M'  Israeli  Porter 
or  the  maj*'  p*  of  them  to  make  a  full  &  finall  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  Same  and  the  Place  apoynted  to  meete  at  is 
M'  J oseph  Porters  1 1  his  1 1  house  aboute  nine  of  the  clock 
in  the  forenoone:  and  wheare  wee  doe  Expect  M'  Hath* 
Puttnam  M*^  Joseph  Hutcheson  &  M*^  Daniell  andrew 
(who  wee  vnderstand  are  chosen  by  the  village  &  whome 
we  doe  1 1  wel  1 1  Aprove  ]  |  of  and  desire  them  1 1  to  Joyne 
with  the  Selectmen  1 1  in  ye  Case  1 1  abovesayd. 

^  Rec’*  Cap*  George  Corwin  money  3*  for  the  Rent  of 
the  Missery  Island  for  y®  yeare  1681 

Rec**  M*^  John  Cromwell  21*  in  money  for  the  rent  of  y* 
Burying  poynt  Ann®  1681  w®**  money  hee  pd  his  father  in 
p*  of  the  fencing  of  the  Same 

Rec"*  M®  Ph.  Cromwell  8*  in  money  for  the  rent  of  y® 
land  M'  Boudich  Hired  of  y®  Towne  att  y*  Bury*”*  poynt 
j  I  due  anno  1 1  1681  :  w®**  was  againe  payd  him  towards 
his  Incloas*®*  the  Bury*”'  poynt 
11  :  feb  :  81 

M'  Hilliard  Veren  Cred®  ^  wrightings  for  the  Towne 
15“  payd  by  a  bill  drawn  vpon  Cons*  Rich  Prithritch  to  bee 
pa vd  as  the  Country  rate  is  p**  viz  :  2 /5  money 
13  :  feb  :  81 
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Marshall  Skery  is  Cred''  ^  worke  donne  for  the  towne 
1 1*  6"*  w'**  was  payd  by  a  bill  charged  vpon  Cons^  Gilbert 
Taply  to  bee  p**  out  of  y'  over  plus  of  the  j  |  country  1 1  rates 
2/5  money 

13  feb  :  81 

^  Rec**  Richard  Stackhouse  39®  in  money  for  the  vse 
of  the  gramer  Schoole 

Att  a  Meeting  of  the  freemen  March  14‘**  81  Chose“ 
for  a  Commison''  to  cary  in  the  voates  of  Nomination  for 
Majestrates  M*"  Sam‘  Gardner  sen' 

[54]  Salem  Aprill  1“*  The  Select  men  doe  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  the  Towne  hath  Rec**  in  full  of  all 

Salem  Aprill  l“*  1681  Present  M'  Edm"  Batter  Cap' 
Jo  Corwin  Cap'  W“  Bro^vne  M'  Sam'  Gard"*'  Jn“ 
Hathome 

The  Select  men  doe  acknowledge  that  the  Towne  hath 
Rec**  from  Cons'  John  Hathome  in  full  of  all  Rates  Com¬ 
mitted  vnto  him  to  Collect  &  y'  the  rights  of  Whatt  hee 
hath  Seized  for  Cap'  Nicholas  Maning,  Rates  Belongeth  to 
himself  the  Towne  Being  fully  Sattisfied  by  him. 
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Cap*  W“  Browne  jun'  haveing  a  grant  from  the  Towne 
for  there  Interest  in  the  Cone  downe  against  his  fathers 
house  with  soe  much  land  vp  from  y*  Coue  as  might  bee 
Conveniently  spared  without  dammage  to  the  towne  And 
itt  being  left  to  the  Select  men  to  vew  &  lay  itt  out  to  him 
according  as  they  shall  Judge  Sutable 

The  Select  men  haveing  Vewed  the  Coue  have  layd  out 
*  (according  to  theire  Best  Information  the  townes  right 
is  aboute)  seaventy  six  Ifoote  in  the  front  wheare  wee  have 
staked  itt  out  for  the  wharfe  &  one  Hundred  thurtey  Six 
foote  vpward  &  to  a  spring  wheare  is  also  a  stake  driven 
downe  1 1  all  which  1 1  wee  have  layd  out  ]  |  the  above  sayd 
land  1 1  to  Cap*  Wm  Browne  noe  wayes  heareby  disposing 
of  the  townes  right  above  this  land  vp  to  y®  streete  nor  any 
right  y*  towne  may  have  of  a  highway  along  the  Same  land 
layd  out  next  to  Ilath  Pickmans  w®**  formerly  was  the  way 
to  y*  buriall  poynt  Cap*  Browne  performing  y®  Condit- 
tions  In  the  townes  grant 
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1  /3  overplus  13 :  05 :  6 


7:  2:  5 
1:  5:  6 


the  differenc  in  money 
Dan*  is  to  pay 


5: 16: 11 

[55]  M'  Joseph  Phipeny  sen''  John:  Rogers 
M'  Jon*  Corwin  Joshua  Rea 

John  Marston  jun''  M*"  Rob  Kitching 

M'  Willard  M"'  Jos**  Grafton  Sen' 

Tho.  Ives  Edw  :  flint 

Tho  flint 

Nichols,  James,  a  Jersy 

(some  phonetic  characters) 


M'  Joseph  Phipeny 
Tho  Beadle  Ch 

Ben^  Pickman  Ch 

M'  Tym*  Lindoll  Ch 

M'  Rob  Kitching  Ch 

M'  Willard 


(Jury  of  Trayals) 


Tho  flint  Carpenter  Ch 
Rich  Prithritch  Ch 

Edw.  flint  Ch 

Voated  y*  Nicholas  Noyce 
The  words  of  the  voate  23 :  8*** :  82 
Soe  many  as  are  for  M'  Nicholas  Noyce  to  bee  caled 
1 1  to  this  place  1 1  to  be  helpfull  heare  in  y*  work  of  y*  Min- 
estry  amongsth  vs  &  y*  in  ord'  to  his  further  Settlement 
manifest  it  &c 

Clearely  Voated,  &  not  one  hand  in  the  Negative  :  y* 
negative  Voate  being  put 

Cap*  Jon®  Corwin,  Cap*  Jon®  Price  Docter  Weld  M' 
Tim®  Lendoll  &  Jn®  Hathome  are  Chosen 

voated  that  the  Select  men  doe  forth  with  Call  all  the 
Constables  to  accott  that  are  in  Arreares  &  those  that  doe 
not  make  payment  forth  with  Impowred  to  prosecut  them 
at  law 

Voted  that  ||  towards  ||  discharging  the  townes  Engadg- 
ments  Relief  of  the  pore  &  the  1 1  selectmen  are  empowred 
to  raise  by  Rate  1 1  Some  of  Sixty  &  five  pounds  &  to  Give 
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an  acco**  att  the  next  towne  meeting  of  the  State  of  things 
both  of  the  Townes  debt  &  credit 

[56]  Att  a  To^vne  Meeting  March  20**^  1681 
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Chosen  for  Moderator  Cap^  Geo.  Corwin 

Chosen  for  Select  men  for  the  yeare  Ensuing  &  vntil 
new  bee  Chosen 
Cap*  John  Corwin 
Cap*  W“  Browne 
Cap*  Jo  :  Price 
M'  Sam*  Gardner  sen' 

M'  Israeli  Porter 
L*  John  Pickering 
John  Hathorne 

Chosen  for  Constables  for  the  yeare  Ensueing  &  vntill 
New  bee  chosen  &  sworne  in  there  places 
Ezekiell  Watters  Jonathan  Ager 

Jeremiah  Rogers  Serj*  Jo  :  Leach 

John  :  Horne  Thomas  Haynes 

Voated  that  the  Select  men  of  the  towne  ha%’e  libertye  & 
power  to  make  a  rate  for  the  payment  of  M'  Higginsons 
Maintenance  for  a  yeare  &  a  quarter;  that  whereas  form¬ 
erly  his  yeare  began  January  I***  soe  now  this  money  being 
payed  him  of  one  rate  &  a  quarter  his  yeare  for  the  future 
may  begin  Aprill  1***  And  M'  Higginson  May  have  his 
Mayntenanc  payed  him  quarterlye  according  to  the  townes 
Engagements 

Voated  that  geese  shall  not  be  Kept,  or  suffered  to  goe 
vpon  the  Common  Lands  in  or  aboute  the  towne  after  the 
last  day  of  June  next  Ensueing  the  date  heareof  and  that 
itt  shall  be  att  the  libertye  of  any  man  to  Kill  them  if 
found  vpon  the  Common  after  the  abovesayd  tyme 

Voated  that  fiveteene  pounds  shall  bee  allowed  to  M' 
Edward  Norrice  this  yeare  Ensueing  :  as  formerly 
Voated  that  the  Request  of  those  Inhabiting  aboute  the 
glasshouse  &c  concerning  the  Incloaseing  of  the  Burying 
place  neere  W“  Trasks.  Is  left  to  the  Select  men  to  deter¬ 
mine  &  Settle  as  thay  shall  Judge  nessessary  : 
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[57]  Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Selectmen  March  27 . 82 
being  present  Cap*  W”  Browne  M'  Sam*  Gardner  sen*’ 
Israeli  Porter  John  Hathome 

Chosen  for  Survayers  of  the  fences 
L*  John  Pickering  1  For  the  South  feild 
M'  Joseph  Hardy  sen'?- 
Thomas  Maule  J 

Those  Chosen  by  the  proprietors  viz 

W“  Trask  1  for  the  North  feild 

Christ®  Babidge  [  for  the  towne  from  the  bridge  to  the 
flohn  Marston  (  poynt  of  rocks 

William  Osburne  (  for  the  glass  house  &  all  without 
John  Blevin  )  the  bridge 

Itt  is  ordered  that  all  fences  shall  bee  made  vp  forth¬ 
with  &  none  vnfineshed  by  the  first  day  of  aprill  next  en- 
sueing  the  date  heareof 

Chosen  for  Survayers  of  the  Highwayes 
John  Cromwell  [  for  the  towne  from  the  bridge  to  ye 
James  Poland  )  poynt  of  rocks 

Samuell  Gaskin  )  for  the  towne  above  or  w*'*out  y* 
Joseph  Boyce  )  bridge 

Itt  is  ordered  &  heareby  enacted  y*  the  Same  order  con¬ 
cerning  swine  which  was  made  the  last  yeare  shall  againe 
bee  published  &  stand  for  this  yeare  also 
And  for  the  full  &  effectuall  prosecuting  the  above  sayd 
order  wee  have  chosen  for  hog  Constables  Benjamin  Ash- 
l)ey  Richard  Palmer  John  Collier  William  Godsoe  Tym- 
othy  Laskin  fr  JMathew  Barton  :  And  doe  heare  in  his 
Majestyes  name  require  the  above  named  persons  them  & 
Every  one  of  them  to  see  this  order  fulley  prosecuted 
M*'  Samuell  Gardner  ||  sen'H  L*  John  Higginson  M*" 
Nath*  Puttnam  Serjent  Tho  :  ffuller  &  M’'  Joseph  Hutche¬ 
son  are  chosen  to  goe  in  perambulation  vpon  the  line  of 
the  Bounds  betweene  Salem  &  Reding  townes,  and  to  vew 
the  Bound  marks  which  ware  formerly  agreed  vpon  and  to 
make  as  many  New  Bounds  Between  [tom]  aforesayd 
Bounds  in  the  sayd  line ;  as  may  [tom]  Nessessary  and  soe 
fulley  to  settle  &  finis  [torn]  Also  to  give  notice  to  reding 
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select  men  [torn]  of  some  of  there  inhabitants  to  Joyne 
[tom]  and  to  meete  att  Jo  Phelps  his  house  [tom]  aprill 
next  being  the  24"*  day  [torn]  the  same 

[58]  M'  Thomas  Puttnan  Nath  Puttnam  Jo¬ 
seph  Porter  M'  Joseph  Hutcheson  &  M'  Dan*  andrew  are 
Chosen  to  goe  in  perambulation  vpon  the  line  of  the 
Bounds  betweene  Salem  &  Topsfield  townes.  And  to  re¬ 
new  the  Bound  Marks  which  ware  formerly  agreed  vpon; 
which  Gen“  above  sayd  are  also  desired  to  give  Notice  to 
topsfield  Selectmen  to  make  Choyce  of  some  of  theire 
Inhabitants  to  Joyne  with  them  there  in  and  to  meete  to- 
gather  att  M*^  Joseph  Porters  house  the  seaventeenth  day 
of  Aprill  next  Ensueing  the  date  hereof  Being  Monday 
then  to  attend  the  Same. 

To  the  Select  men  of  Salem  Wor"*  Gen"  this  is  to 
Signyfy  vnto  you  that  the  Select  men  of  Redding  haveing 
Receaved  a  few  lines  from  you ;  have  answered  your  de¬ 
sires  &  have  appoynted  Cap*  Jeremiah  Swaine  M*  John 
Browne  &  John  Bateheller  &  Nathaniell  Goodwin  to  goe 
in  perambulation  vpon  the  line  of  Bounds  betweene  Salem 
(S:  Redding  Towne  &  to  renew  the  Bound  marks  formerly 
agreed  vpon  &  to  make  new  Bounds  as  many  betweene  the 
afore  sayd  Bounds  in  Sayd  lines  as  may  bee  nessesary; 
who  are  to  meete  with  your  men  according  to  tyme  &  place 
apoynted  Aprill  20th  1682  ^  John  Bateheller  ^  ord*'  of 
the  Select  men 

Att  a  Meeting  of  the  Select  men  aprill  8"*  1682  being 
])resent  all  butt  Cap*  Jo  Corwdn 

Nath*  Silsbey  is  Chosen  for  Sealer  of  waytes  &  measures 
for  this  present  yeare  in  presenc  of  Cons*  Jo  Home  and 
the  Sayd  Cons*  to  give  him  Notice  thereof  and  call  him 
Itefore  a  Majestrate  to  take  his  respective  Oath. 

order  of  y®  Towne  March  20***  a  Rate  &  a  quarter  was 
raj’sed  to  pay  the  Minester  for  one  yeare  &  a  quarter  vpon 
the  Reason  before  propownded  also  halfe  a  Country  rate 
for  the  supply  of  the  agent  r  ^  warrant  from  the  Country 
Treasurer  &  is  as  ffalloweth — 

The  Constables  D*  theire  proportions  to  aboves^  |1  min- 
esters  1 1  rate  being  238*  19 :  00 
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money  rate  pay 
Ezekiell  Watters  to  pay  y*  Deacons  28*  wTi  in  pay  is  42* : 


10  ooard  wood  4*  :  over  plus 

Jer.  Rogers  - 

10  coard  wood  4*  :  overp*® 

Jon“  Auger - 

&  10  ooard  wood  4*  :  overp'* 

John  Home - 

&  8  coard  wood  3*  4*  overp*® 

Serj'  Jo  Leach - 

&  8  coard  wood  3*  4®  overp*® 

Tho  Haynes - 

&  4  coard  wood  1*  12*  overp*® 


9*:  00:  00 

26  w®**  in  pav  is  39  : 
6:03:06 

27 :  or  pay  is  —  40 : 10®  : 
7: 16:06 

26:  ra*  p  is  —  39 
4:03: 06 

15 :  rate  p  is  —  22:10 
2:13:00 
I  rate  P  is  —  4:10 
1: 12:06 


Money  :  125*  or  pay  187:10®  50  ooard  20* 


ovrp*®  31:09:00 

money  125  w'**  in  pay  is  187 : 10:  00 
wood  50  coard  20: 

over  p’uss  to  y®  towne  31 :  09 :  00 


238: 19:00 

The  1  /2  Country  rate  of  45*  14*  in  money  proportioned 
w***  y*  overpluss  there  being  due  to  y*  treasurer  33 :  08 :  4 
Ezek*  Watters  to  pay  y®  treasur'  6*  overpluss 
Jer*”  Rogers 
Jona*  Auger 
Jo  Home 
Tho  Haynes 

John  Leach  4  8' 


6*  overpluss 
6  overplus 
6  overpluss 
5  overpluss 
4**  overplus 


2*:  09:  00 
2  :  02 :  06 
2  : 05 :  00 
2  :02:00 
1  : 15 : 06 
1:11:  80 


33:8:4  12:05:08 

to  pay  y*  treasurer  33 :  08 :  4 
to  pay  y*  towne  12 :  05 :  8 


45: 14:00 

[59]  Att  a  towne  Meeting  aprill  7“  82 
Chosen  for  moderator  Bar***  Gedney  Esq 
The  petition  of  our  Neighbours  of  the  farmes  concern¬ 
ing  theire  being  a  towneship  &c,  (being  red) 

(To  he  continued^ 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LXII,  page  384) 


242.  Hitty,  b.  19  Oct.  1783;  d.  10  Nov.  1849;  m.  5  Apr.  1807, 

William  Goodale.  Ch. :  1.  James,  b.  19  Nov.  1807;  2. 
Maria  Preston,  b.  17  Mar.  1809 ;  3.  William,  b.  23  July 
1810;  4.  Ebenezer,  b.  15  Dec.  1811;  5.  Mehitable  White, 
b.  30  June  1813 ;  6.  Hannah  Upton,  b.  24  Feb.  1815 ;  7. 
Sally  Bodge,  b.  24  Mar.  1817 ;  8.  Phebe  Ann  Putnam, 
b.  5  July  1819 ;  9.  Elizabeth  Wallis,  b.  3  Dec.  1822 ; 
10.  Isabel  Pope,  b.  3  June  1824. 

243.  Ira,  b.  3  Nov.  1786. 

244.  Asenath,  b.  13  Aug.  1788;  d.  Oct.  1826,  unm. 

245.  Abi,  b.  13  Feb.  1791;  m.  8  Aug.  1815,  Nathaniel  Pope. 

Ch. :  1.  Elizabeth  Putnam,  b.  12  Feb.  1816;  m.  Andrew 
M.  Putnam ;  2.  Harriet  Adeline,  b.  8  Sept.  1817 ;  m. 
Henry  F.  Putnam;  3.  Mary  Putnam,  b.  26  July  1819; 
m.  Calvin  Putnam ;  4.  Asenath  Preston,  b.  19  Sept.  1821 ; 
m.  Nathan  Tapley ;  5.  Ira  Preston,  b.  11  Sept.  1823 ; 
m.  Eliza  C.  Batchelder ;  6.  Daniel  Putnam,  b.  8  Mar. 
1826;  m.  Lydia  N.  Dempsey;  7.  Hannah  Putnam,  b.  2 
June  1828 ;  m.  — — —  Breed ;  8.  Phebe  Mansfield,  b.  12 
May  1830;  d.  29  Aug.  1831;  9.  Jasper  Felton,  b.  4  Apr. 
1832;  m.  Sophia  J.  Richards;  m.  2d, -  Mansfield. 

John  Preston  lived  on  the  farm  where  his  father  lived, 
at  the  corner  of  Dayton  and  West  streets  in  Danvers.  He 
served  in  Capt.  Samuel  Flint’s  company,  Col.  Timothy 
Pickering,  Jr.’s  regiment,  at  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
April  19,  1775.  He  seems  to  have  been  active  later  in 
the  Eevohition  in  raising  men  for  the  service,  and  several 
old  papers,  among  them  several  lists  of  militia  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Danvers  during  the  Eevolution,  arc  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  descendants.  Some  of  them  have  been  re¬ 
printed  in  ‘'Military  and  Naval  Annals,  Danvers,  Mass.’’ 

V.  102.  Capt.  Levi  Preston  (John,  John,  Thomas, 
Eoger),  born  in  Danvers,  21  Oct.  1756 ;  died  there,  5  Jan., 
1850;  married  there,  4  May,  1779,  Mehitable,  daughter  of 
John  and  Elizabeth  (Prince)  Nichols;  bom  there,  6  Mar. 
1759;  died  there,  14  Oct.  1833. 
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Children,  born  in  Danvers: 

246.  Abel  Nichols,  b.  25  Feb.  1780. 

247.  I^lEHiTABLE,  b.  29  Nov.  1781;  m.  13  Apr.  1808,  Ebenezer 

Berry ;  b.  1  June  1779.  Ch. :  1.  Ebenezer  Gardner,  b.  19 
Feb.  1809;  m.  Eliza  Abbott;  m.  2,  Sarah  (Nichols)  Pag^; 

2.  Mehitable  Preston,  b.  12  Aug^.  1810 ;  m.  Henry  Sperry . 

3.  Hiram  Augustus,  b.  6  July  1814;  d.  10  Jan.  1815. 

248.  Levi,  b.  5  Dec.  1783. 

249.  Daniel,  b.  19  Jan.  1786. 

250.  Sckey,  b.  19  July  1788 ;  d.  10  Jan.  1855 ;  m.  8  May  1811,  Asa 

Tapley.  Ch. :  1.  Elizabeth,  b.  20  Oct.  1814 ;  m.  Chas. 
Rhoades;  2.  Susan,  b.  5  Dec.  1816;  m.  John  Cass;  3.  Au¬ 
gusta,  b.  3  Mar.  1819;  m.  Aaron  Clark;  4.  Caroline,  b. 
21  Jan.  1824 ;  m.  Charles  H.  Gould. 

251.  John,  b.  16  Dec.  1790. 

252.  Samuel,  b.  12  Nov.  1792. 

253.  Polly,  b.  7  Apr.  1795;  m.  13  Mar.  1821,  Nathaniel  Felton. 

Jun. ;  b.  6  Oct.  1821.  Ch. :  1.  William  Henry,  b.  25  Deo. 
1821 ;  m.  Sarah  J.  Sperry;  2.  Rebecca  Preston,  b.  19  Feb. 
1724 ;  m.  Oren  Frost ;  3.  Mary  Eliza,  b.  16  Aug.  1826 ; 
d.  unm. ;  4.  Harriet,  b.  3  Nov.  1828 ;  m.  Charles  Rhoades ; 
5.  Levi  Preston,  b.  16  Jan.  1831 ;  m.  Abby  Rogers ;  6. 
Nathaniel  Ward,  b.  5  July  1833 ;  m.  Maria  Ferrin ;  7.  Me¬ 
hitable  Berry,  b.  25  May  1837 ;  m.  James  L.  Sperry. 

254.  Hibam,  b.  2  Jan.  1798. 

255.  Eliza,  b.  23  Mar.  1800 ;  m.  6  Dec.  1835,  Nathan  Tapley. 

256.  William,  b.  18  June  1803. 

The  following  is  from  the  Salem  Register  of  Jan.  10, 
1850:  “In  Danvers  on  Monday,  Capt.  Levi  Preston,  aged 
93  years,  a  native  of  the  town  and  the  oldest  man  therein. 
Throughout  his  long  life  he  sustained  the  character  of  an 
amiable,  upright,  industrious,  honest  man.  The  father  of 
eleven  children,  all  of  whom  excepting  his  third  son  (Col. 
Daniel  Preston)  who  died  a  few  years  since,  survive  him, 
all  married  and  settled  in  Danvers.  He  served  five  months 
with  the  earliest  defenders  of  American  Liberty  on  Win¬ 
ter  Hill.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  farmer 
over  70  years  on  the  same  homestead  where  he  died.  Be¬ 
loved  in  life  his  memory  will  ever  be  cherished  by  all  who 
knew  him.” 

I^evi  Preston  was  in  Capt.  Samuel  Flint’s  company. 
Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  Jr.’s  regiment,  at  the  battle 
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of  Lexington.  He  also  served  in  Captain  Jonathan  Proc¬ 
tor’s  company,  Col.  Jacob  Gerrish’s  Regt.,  Nov.  12,  1777 
<0  Feb.  3,  1778;  Service  at  Charlestown. 

Hon.  Mellen  Chamberlain  in  a  speech  before  the  Mass. 
Soc.  Song  of  the  American  Revolution  in  1894  said:  “On 
the  events  of  April  19,  1775,  I  need  say  but  little.  They 
have  passed  into  history.  Every  year  they  are  recounted 
in  our  public  journals  and  are  now  household  words.  I 
ask  rather  w'hat  these  events  meant  for  the  colonists  at  the 
time;  what  they  have  since  meant,  and  what  they  may 
mean  for  future  ages?  On  the  first  question  I  have  some 
direct,  authentic  intelligence  derived  from  an  actor  in  those 
scenes.  When  intelligence  of  the  affair  at  Lexington  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  reached  Danvers,  the  minute  men 
there,  under  the  lead  of  Capt.  Gideon  Foster,  made  that 
memorable  march,  or  run,  rather,  of  sixteen  miles  in  four 
hours.  They  struck  Percy’s  flying  column  at  West  Cam 
bridge.  Brave,  but  incautious  in  flanking  the  redcoats, 
they  were  flanked  themselves,  and  badly  pinched,  leaving 
seven  dead,  two  wounded  and  one  missing.  Among  those 
who  escaped  was  Levi  Preston  afterward  Captain  Prestou. 
AVhen  I  was  about  twenty-one,  and  Captain  Preston  about 
ninety-one,  I  intendewed  him  in  his  own  house  as  to  what 
he  did  and  thought  sixty-seven  years  before,  on  the  19th. 
of  April,  1775,  and  now  fifty-two  years  later  I  make  my 
report  a  little  belated,  perhaps,  but  I  trust  not  too  late  for 
the  morning  papers.  With  an  assurance  passing  even 
that  of  the  modern  interviewer,  I  began:  “Captain  Pres¬ 
ton,  what  made  you  go  to  the  Concord  fight?”  The  old 
man  bowed  with  the  weight  of  four-score  years  and  ten, 
raised  himself  upright,  and  turning  to  me  said:  “What 
did  I  go  for  ?”  —  “Yes,”  I  replied  “My  histories  all  tell 
me  you  men  of  the  Revolution  took  up  arms  against  ‘in¬ 
tolerable  oppression’,  what  was  it”? — “Oppression?  I 
didn’t  feel  any  that  I  know  of.”  “Were  you  not  oppressed 
by  the  Stamp  Act  ?”  “I  never  saw  any  stamps,  and  I  al¬ 
ways  understood  that  none  were  ever  sold.” — “Well,  what 
about  the  tea  tax?”  — “Tea  tax?  I  never  drank  a  drop 
of  the  stuff;  the  boys  threw  it  all  overboard.” — “But  I 
suppose  you  had  been  reading  Harrington,  Sidney,  and 
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Locke  about  the  eternal  principles  of  Liberty?”  —  “I 
never  heard  of  those  men.  The  only  books  we  had  were 
the  Bible,  the  Catechism,  Watts’  Psalms  and  Hymns,  and 
the  almanac.”  —  “Well  then,  what  was  the  matter?  and 
what  did  you  mean  in  going  to  the  fight  ?”  —  “Young 
man,  what  we  meant  in  fighting  the  British  was  this:  We 
always  had  been  free,  and  we  meant  to  be  free  always.” 

Captain  Preston  lived  on  what  is  now  the  farm  of  the 
Essex  County  Agricultural  School  in  Danvers.  He  was 
one  of  the  Selectmen  of  Danvers,  in  1809  and  1811.  He 
was  one  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  First  Church 
in  1800  and  one  of  the  Church  building  committee  in  1800. 

V.  103.  Moses  Preston  (John,  John,  Thomas, 
Roger),  born  in  Danvers,  20  Apr.  1758;  died  there,  20 
Feb.  1824;  married,  1785,  int.  4  Nov.  1785  (Danvers  town 
rec.)  Sarah,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and  Susanna  (Estey ) 
Berry  of  Middleton;  born  there  10  Aug.  1763;  died  in 
South  Danvers,  28  June,  1858. 

Children,  born  in  Danvers: 

257.  Sally,  b.  25  Feb.  1787;  m.  Abel  Nichols  Preston  (246). 

258.  Moses,  b.  6  July  1789. 

259-260.  Twin  boys,  b.  10  Aug.,  d.  11  Aug.  1796. 

Moses  Preston  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  that  part  of 
Danvers,  now  Peabody,  on  the  hill  called  Mount  Pleasant. 
He  purchased  the  Dea.  Malachi  Felton  place.  His  death 
was  caused  by  being  thrown  from  a  wagon  Dec.  27,  1823. 

V.  121.  Otuniel  Preston  (Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  probably  1734-5;  bap¬ 
tized  there,  22  Jan.  1739,  and  his  brother,  Levi,  was  baj)- 
tized  at  the  same  time.  He  died  in  White  Creek,  Wash¬ 
ington  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  inscription  from  his  tombstone 
reads  as  follows:  “Here  lies  the  body  of  Othniel  Preston 
who  died  Sep.  17  in  the  46  year  of  his  age  A.  D.  1777.” 

Children : 

261.  Othniel,  b.  Feb.  1757;  was  61  years  and  2  months  old, 

Apr.  15,  1818  (see  application  for  pension). 

262.  Ruth,  b.  14  Aug.  1764 ;  d.  2  Sept.  1791 ;  m.  Abraham  Case. 
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263.  Naomi,  b.  22  July  1706;  m.  as  his  2nd  wife,  Abraham  Case, 
b.  28  Dec.  1791.  He  settled  in  Hebron,  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.  Ch. :  1.  Naomi,  b.  20  May  1785 ;  2.  Aaron,  b.  2  July 
1786;  3.  William,  b.  5.  July  1788;  4.  Ruth,  b.  9  July  1791; 
5.  Leonard,  b.  18  July  1793  ;  6.  Anna,  b.  8  Aug.  1795 ; 
7.  Hiram,  b.  9  July  1797 ;  8.  Naoman,  b.  6  Apr.  1799 ; 
9.  Daniel,  b.  30  Mar.  1801 ;  10.  Elizabeth,  b.  8  Aug.  1803 ; 
11.  Philinda,  b.  19  Jan.  1805;  12.  Abraham,  b.  6  Aug. 
1806 ;  13.  Jasper,  b.  4  Mar.  1807 ;  14.  Merritt,  b.  1  Dec. 
1810. 

There  may  have  been  other  children  in  this  family,  but 
nothing  further  is  known  of  them ;  Othniel  Preston, 
Sen.’s,  brother  also  lived  in  White  Creek,  and  Othniel 
Jun.,  served  in  the  Revolution  from  Xew  York. 

Among  transfers  of  Soldiers  bounty  lands  on  the  Onon¬ 
daga  county  records  are  the  following:  Othniel  Preston, 
private,  1st.  regt.,  transfers  for  £5  to  Thomas  Tillotson  of 
New  York.  Egbert  U.  Schaac,  Benjamin  Winne  wits.. 
Dated  Dec.  18,  1782  (allotments  were  made  in  1790  but 
were  sold  years  before). 

Othniel  Preston  of  Cambridge  Town,  late  soldier  1st. 
regt.  transfers  to  Levi  Stephens  of  Castleton,  Vt.  lot  68 
Pompey.  With  acknowledgement  he  offers  proof  of  Serv¬ 
ice  in  Van  Schaick’s  Regt.,  Dated  Nov.  3,  1795. 

V.  122.  Levi  Preston  (Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  7  Sept.  1736;  baptized 
there,  22  Jan.  1739;  supposed  to  have  perished  while  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  British  in  1781  near  Albany, 
N.  Y. ;  married,  1758,  Deliverance,  daughter  of  Nicolas 
and  Rebecca  (Wilcox)  Mosher;  born  in  Tiverton,  R.  I., 
12  Mar.  1729/30;  (family  record,  25  Mar.  1730). 

Children : 

264.  John,  b.  15  Sept.  1759. 

265.  Phebe,  b.  25  Apr.  1761 ;  m.  - Robinson. 

266.  Mary,  b.  29  Sept.  1762 ;  d.  in  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  5  Aug. 

1843,  aged  80  (G.  S.)  ;  unmarried. 

267.  Ephraim,  b.  10  Mar.  1764. 

268.  Ek.iZABETH,  b.  2  Mar.  1766 ;  d.  in  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  2  Nov. 

1830,  aged  63  (G.  S.)  ;  unmarried. 
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269.  Levi,  b.  13  Apr.  1769. 

270.  Hannah,  b.  13  Apr.  1771 ;  d.  in  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  2  Dec. 

1848 ;  m.  there  27  June  1793,  Elijah  Slocum,  b.  Pawling, 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  2  Feb.  1770;  d.  15  Feb.  1850.  Ch.: 

l.  Tryphena,  b.  22  Feb.  1795,  m.  14  Nov.  1814,  George 
Wilbur;  2.  Mahalah,  b.  22  Mar.  1796,  d.  young;  3.  Maha- 
lah,  b.  31  July  1798,  m.  Leonard  Sisson;  4.  Phebe,  b.  2 
May  1801,  m.  Solomon  Curtis ;  5.  Lucinda,  b.  11  Feb.  1803, 

m.  David  Cross;  6.  Marj',  b.  4  Feb.  1805,  m.  Jonathan 
Niles ;  7.  Amanda,  b.  26  Apr.  1807,  m.  Abram  Wright. 

According  to  descendants,  Ephraim  Preston,  son  of 
Levi,  was  born  in  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  Levi,  Jr.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge  N.  Y.,  not  far  distant,  but  the  Bennington  records 
show  no  Preston  births  at  this  period.  Levi  Preston  lived 
in  his  later  years  at  least,  at  White  Creek,  Washington  Co. 
X.  Y.  He  was  a  private,  in  1781,  in  Capt.  John  Salisbury’s 
Company  of  Col.  William  Bradford  Whiting’s  Regiment, 
the  l7th.  Albany  County  X.  Y,  Regiment. 

Y.  123.  Colburn  Preston  (Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  in  Killingly,  24  Mar.  1743 ;  married  Elenor 

Children : 

271.  Sylvanus,  bapt.  1  July  1776,  in  Rockingham,  Vt. 

272.  David,  bapt.  9  May,  1779,  in  Rockingham,  Vt. ;  d.  22  May 

1779,  in  Rockingham,  Vt. 

273.  Daniel,  bapt.  15  Oct.  1780,  in  Rockingham,  Vt. 

Colburn  lived  in  Rockingham,  Vt.  and  was  active  there 
during  the  Revolution.  He  was  representative  for  Rock¬ 
ingham  in  the  State  Assembly  in  1781,  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  Safety  and  Correspondence.  Oct.  15,  1781, 
Colburn  Preston  of  Rockingham  on  committee  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  on  ‘‘quieting  ancient  settlers”  in  the  title  of  lands. 

He  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State  of  Vermont 
at  Windsor  in  June,  1777,  and  in  the  same  month  the  Free¬ 
holders  and  others  of  Rockingham  at  a  meeting  elected  Lt. 
Sam’ll  Taylor,  Colburn  Preston,  Gehial  Webb  a  committee 
“to  give  instructions  to  the  Town  Committee  how  to  deal 
out  powder  and  flints.”  (Book  I,  p.  49,  50  and  51,  Records 
of  Cumberland  Co.  Vt.  Part  2.  at  Bellows  Falls). 
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Also  “Of  those  that  had  received  powder  that  marcht 
for  Ticonderoga”  Lead 

Capt.  Joseph  Wood  one  pound  of  jKiwder  2 
Lent  Richard  ditto,  one  pound  2 

Lent  Preston  ditto,  one  pound  2 


(Book  I  p.  52  Cumberland  County  rec.) 
Aug.  14,  1774  propounded  Elenor  Preston  to  the  Chh. 
(Rockingham  Vt.  first  church  records).  Oct.  2,  1774, 
Elenor  Preston  received  into  the  Chh.  July  1,  1776  Elenor 
Preston  informing  us  that  she  had  never  been  baptized 
tho  she  thot  she  had  been  in  Infancy  when  she  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Chh.  was,  baptized,  no  objection  being 
made,  also  baptized  Sylvanus,  son  of  Colburn  and  Elenor 
Preston.  (Rockingham  ch.  rec.)  May  23,  1784  Chh.  Tar¬ 
ried  &  Voted  to  Dismiss  k  Recommend  Elenor  Preston 
from  this  Chh.  to  the  Chh  in  Rutland. 

V.  130.  Daniel  Preston  (Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel, 
Roger),  born  probably  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  18  Aug.  1763; 
married  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  15  Apr.  1781,  Mary,  daughter  of 
George  Baker* ;  born  8  Apr.  1761 ;  died  in  Foster,  2  Sept. 
1830;  perhaps  married,  second,  3  Xov.  1831  Mary,  widow 
of  Nathaniel  Phillips,  in  Foster. 

Children,  bom  in  Foster: 

274.  Rachel,  b.  27  Apr.  1782;  m.  17  Jan.  1799,  Obed  Fuller. 

275.  Levi,  b.  16  Oct.  1783. 

276.  A  son,  b.  16  Jan.  1784/5 ;  d.  17  Jan.  1784/5. 

277.  Molly,  b.  24  June  1786;  d.  14  Mar.  1836;  m.  31  Dec.  1801, 

Arthur,  son  of  James  and  Lois  (Harrington)  Ayles- 
worth;  b.  1777;  d.  4  Feb.  1833.  Ch.:  1.  Eli,  b.  6  June 
1802  ;  2.  Eliza,  m.  Nathaniel  G.  Titus;  3.  Hannah,  m. 
Horace  W.  Phillips;  4.  Mar5',  m.  Henry  Phillips;  5.  Pas¬ 
cal;  6.  Arthur;  7.  Joab  Preston,  b.  20  Mar.  1812;  8.  Ce- 
linda,  b.  9  Mar.  1824,  m.  Thomas  E.  Phillips;  9.  Cyrus, 

*  George  Baker,  in  his  will  dated  1  Nov.  1803,  and  proved  in 
Foster  15  Mar.  1804,  mentions  five  daughters:  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Andrew  Mowrey ;  Sarah,  wife  of  Josiah  Bennett ;  Hannah,  wife 
of  Reuben  Weaver;  Mary,  wife  of  Daniel  Preston,  and  Abigail, 
wife  of  Southard  Griffin,  and  two  sons,  Abijah  and  George 
Baker,  Jun. 
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m.  Eliza  Hopkins;  10.  John  Hiram,  b.  10  Jan.  1828;  11. 
Marcilia,  m.  William  C.  Phillips ;  12.  Philip  Zelotes.  (See 
Aylesworth  Gen.) 

278.  Samson,  b.  2  Feb.  1788. 

279.  Waite,  b.  4  Apr.  1790. 

280.  Amabilda,  b.  24  Dec.  1791;  d.  18  June  1792. 

281.  Jame:8,  b.  20  June  1793 ;  m.  in  Foster,  5  Dec.  1813,  Gelinda, 

dau.  of  Ebenezer  Perkins  of  Sterling. 

282.  Ranoiixa,  b.  11  Apr.  1795 ;  d.  4  March  1867 ;  m.  Samuel 

Burlingham.  Ch. :  1.  Erastus  Nelson,  b.  19  Aug.  1814 ; 
2.  Erastus,  b.  7  July  1816;  3.  Preston,  b.  21  Jan.  1818; 
4.  Lewis,  b.  4  Sept.  1820;  5.  Mary  Melissa,  b.  10  May 
1824;  6.  William  B.,  b.  10  Nov.  1825. 

283.  .JOAB,  b.  23  Sept.  1797. 

284.  Adah,  b.  28  Apr.  1799. 

285.  Joanna,  b.  21  June  1800. 

286.  Anna,  b.  13  June  1802. 

Daniel  Preston’s  father,  J..evi,  lived  in  Scituate,  prob¬ 
ably  in  that  part  set  off  as  Foster:  Daniel  was  married 
and  always  lived  in  Foster.  He  was  a  Judge  of  some 
court  there.  His  grandson,  Judge  Eli  Aylesworth,  was  a 
remarkable  man  in  many  respects,  and  held  many  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust. 

V.  131.  James  Pke:ston  (Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel, 
Koger),  born  probably,  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  1766;  died  in 
Caroline  Center,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1850 ;  married  in 
Rockingham,  Vt.,  24  Jan.  1786,  Sally  French;  she  died 
before  1816 ;  married,  second,  1826,  Sarah  (N^orton)  Rich, 
widow  of  Josiah  Rich;  born  in  Vermont,  1779;  died  in 
Caroline  Center,  17.  Y.,  1864. 

Children,  born  in  Rockingham,  Vt. : 

287.  Sally  Ann,  b.  28  Oct.  1787;  d.  19  Apr.  1858;  m.  Charles 

Bancroft,  Rutland,  Vt.  Ch. :  1.  Charles  Preston ;  2. 
James  O. ;  3.  Leonard;  several  daughters. 

288.  Polly  (Maby),  b.  23  Apr.  1790;  m.  Daniel  Birch.  Ch. :  1. 

William;  2.  Mary. 

289.  Betsey,  b.  6  Oct.  1793 ;  d.  Apr.  1874 ;  m.  Enoch  Cafferty. 

Ch. :  1.  Enoch ;  2.  Chester ;  3.  Mary,  m. - Duboso. 

290.  James,  b.  1  Oct.  1796;  m.  - ;  2  ch.  (sons). 

291.  Rosamond,  h.  27  June  1799;  m.  Edward  Dodge;  m.  2d. 
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Henry  Sloughter.  Ch. :  1.  Rev.  Calvin  and  2.  Charles 
Preston  Dodge. 

292.  Alexander  Campbell,  twin,  b.  11  June  1802. 

293.  Lovell  Eujah,  twin,  b.  11  June  1802. 

294.  IlANDiLLA,  b.  20  Apr.  1804 ;  d.  15  Apr.  1883 ;  m.  Arruner 

Pulsipher.  Ch. :  1,  Matilda,  m.  Rev.  Orange  T.  Moulton. 

295.  Julia  Nichols,  b.  20  Oct.  1806;  m.  Elijah  Evans  of  Union, 

N.  Y.  Ch. :  1.  Roxana;  2.  Betsey;  3.  Maria;  4.  Nellie; 
5.  Matilda;  6.  Harriet;  7.  Mary. 

James  Preston  and  most,  if  not  all,  his  sisters  moved 
from  Foster,  R.  I.  to  Rockingham,  Vt.  early  in  life;  his 
brother  Colburn,  also  lived  there  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  About  1810,  James  removed  with  his  family  to 
Apalachin,  Tioga  county,  N.  Y.,  and  died  in  the  adjoining 
county,  Tompkins. 

James  Preston  (and  others)  “attend  on  the  Worship  of 
God,  with  the  Baptist  Church  in  Rockingham”  (Rocking¬ 
ham  Town  Records). 

V.  132.  Samuel  Peestox  (Samuel,  Samuel,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  born  probably  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  1728-9; 
administration  on  his  estate  granted  to  vddow  Elizabeth, 
28  Dec.  1759;  married  Elizabeth - . 

Children,  born  in  Littleton 

296.  Elizabeth,  b.  4  Sept.  1750;  m.  in  Littleton,  3  Dec.  1771, 

Kendall  Pearson  of  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

297.  Abel,  b.  2  Oct.  1753;  not  mentioned  in  his  grandfather’s 

will  in  1781. 

298.  Abner,  b.  31  July  1756. 

Administration  was  granted  on  the  estate  of  “Samuel 
Preston,  Jun'.,  late  of  Littleton,  Tanner,  28  Dec.  1759, 
to  Elizabeth  Preston,  widow,  with  Samuel  Preston 
Gent”““  and  Jonathan  Whitcomb  Genf"*"  as  sureties.  An 
inventory  was  presented  31  Dec.  1759,  by  Capt.  Joseph 
Baker,  Lieut.  Joseph  Harwopd  and  Mr.  Thomas  Warren, 
all  of  Littleton. 

Elizabeth  Preston,  ividow,  was  made  guardian  of  her 
son  Abner,  27  Aug.  1771,  they  then  being  residents  of 
Littleton. 

Xothing  further  is  known  of  the  widow  Elizabeth,  but 
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the  two  children  went  to  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  and  Abner 
later  settled  in  Hancock,  N.  H. 

V.  133.  James  Preston  (Samuel,  Samuel,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  bom  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  10  Jan.  1729/30; 
died  in  Whitingham,  Vt.,  22  Oct.  1814;  married  in  Lit¬ 
tleton,  12  July  1753,  Elizabeth  Russell;  bom  11  Apr. 
1736;  died  in  Whitingham,  Vt.,  25  Nov.  1820;  She  is 
said  to  have  Ijeen  the  daughter  of  a  lawyer  in  Littleton. 

Children : 

299.  Mary,  b.  18  May  1754,  in  Littleton  (1  May,  in  family  rec¬ 

ord)  ;  d.  1784;  m.  before  1773,  Silas  Davis  of  New  Ips¬ 
wich.  Ch. :  1.  Joseph,  2,  Benjamin,  and  perhaps  a 
daughter. 

300.  Jemima,  b.  19  Nov.  1755;  d.  unm. 

301.  Isaac,  b.  10  Mar.  1757. 

302.  Elizabeth,  b.  28  Feb.  1759;  m.  Sylas  Kichard  Stickney,  in 

Whitingham,  Vt.,  1807;  he  was  b.  in  Tewksbury,  Mass., 

7  Apr.  1751,  and  m.  Sarah  Upton  of  Beading,  by  whom 
he  had  seven  children;  she  d.  1793. 

303.  Hannah,  b.  27  Jan.  1761 ;  d.  young. 

304.  Sabah,  b.  2  Mar.  1763 ;  d.  8  Feb.  1821 ;  m.  2  May  1791,  Jo¬ 

seph  Brown  Jun.  of  New  Ipswich. 

305.  Samuel,  b.  15  Jan.  1765;  d.  22  Mar.  1766. 

306.  Lydia,  b.  12  Mar.  1768;  m.  12  .Inly  1790,  .To.seph  Burroughs 

of  Tyngsborough,  Mass.  Ch.:  1.  Betsey,  b.  13  Jan.  1792; 
d.  22  Feb.  1864 ;  m.  Luther  Hovey,  26  Sept.  1809 ;  had 
six  children ;  2.  Joseph,  b.  2  Aug.  1794 ;  d.  25  June  1852 ; 
m.  Mercy  Tarbox,  23  Oct.  1825 ;  had  six  children ;  3.  John, 
d.  in  infancy ;  4.  Lydia,  b.  13  April  1800 ;  d.  18  Dec.  1883 ; 
m.  William  Wyman,  3  Oct.  1822;  had  five  children; 
5.  Jemima,  b.  29  June  1802;  d.  15  Sept.  1885;  m.  Josiah 
Carkin,  13  May  1827 ;  had  nine  children. 

307.  Samuel,  b.  18  May  1769. 

308.  James,  b.  22  May  1771 ;  d.  19  Apr.  1772. 

309.  Mabtha,  b.  8  Jan.  1773 ;  m.  28  May  1792,  Benjamin  Bacon 

of  Bedford,  Mass. 

310.  James,  b.  1  Apr.  1775. 

James  Preston  lived  in  Littleton  till  some  time  after  his 
marriage,  and  it  is  uncertain  just  when  he  moved  to  New 
Ipswich;  the  first  child  is  the  only  one  whose  birth  is 
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recorded  in  Littleton,  and  the  others  are  not  recorded  in 
New  Ipswich. 

‘‘Samuel  Preston  of  Littleton.  Gentleman,  for  paternal 
love  and  affection”  sold  his  son  James  Preston  of  Lit¬ 
tleton,  “Currier”  land  in  Littleton,  14  May  1757,  (Mid¬ 
dlesex  Deeds,  vol.  62,  p.  308),  and  James  Preston  and 
wife  Elizabeth,  sold  Nathaniel  Russell  land  in  Littleton, 
24  Apr.  1760,  (Middleeex  Deeds,  vol.  62,  p.  309.)  This 
latter  date  may  be  the  approximate  time  of  his  leaving  Lit¬ 
tleton,  and  as  his  brother  John  Preston  settled  in  New 
Ipswich  in  1760,  they  probably  left  Littleton  for  their 
new  home  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  same  time. 

James  Preston’s  son  Samuel  located  in  Whitingham, 
Vermont,  about  the  year  1800,  and  it  is  said  he  took  his 
parents  with  him,  where  they  died  as  before  stated.  James 
Preston  and  wife  Elizabeth  of  New  Ipswich,  yeoman,  sold 
land  in  New  Ipswich,  to  William  Emerson,  9  March  1800. 
(Nashua  Registry,  vol.  49,  p.  423). 

V.  135.  Dr.  Johx  Preston  (Samuel,  Samuel,  Sam¬ 
uel,  Roger),  born  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  22  Sept.  1738;  died 
in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H.,  17  Feb.  1803 ;  married,  29  Nov. 
1764,  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Dea.  Samuel  and  Lydia  (Bar¬ 
rett)  Farrar,  of  Concord,  Mass. ;  bom  there,  13  Aug. 
1743;  died  in  New  Ipswich,  1  Apr.  1829. 

Children,  born  in  New  Ipswich : 

311.  Rebecca,  b.  16  .July  1768 ;  m.  10  Aup.  1791,  John  Hubbard, 

a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  1785,  afterwards  a  professor 
there.  Ch. :  1.  John,  b.  7  Apr.  1792 ;  2.  Josiah,  b.  24  July 
1793;  3.  George  W. ;  4.  Harriet. 

312.  John,  b.  15  Feb.  1770. 

313.  Samuel  Farrar,  b.  26  Dec.  1770;  d.  6  Mar.  1771. 

314.  Lucy,  b.  3  Dec.  1771;  m.  16  Oct.  1794,  Thomas  Bancroft 

of  Pepperell,  Mass.;  no  children. 

315.  Samuel  Farrar,  b.  10  Aug.  1773  ;  d.  3  Apr.  1774. 

316.  Lydia,  b.  26  Oct.  1774 ;  d.  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  8  Jan.  1853 ; 

m.  3  Nov.  1799,  Josiah  Bellows,  b.  in  New  Ipswich.  Ch. : 
1.  Eliza,  b.  27  Feb.  1800;  d.  25  Nov-.  1812;  2.  Charles, 
b.  19  Feb.  1802 ;  d.  in  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  24  Dec.  1883 ; 
3.  George,  b.  8  Sept.  1804  ;  4.  John,  b.  29  Nov.  1807  ;  5. 
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Eliza  R.,  b.  25  Nov.  1812;  m.  Hon.  John  S.  Wells  of 
Exeter,  U.  S.  Senator;  6.  Fanny,  b.  19  July  1817. 

317.  H.1NNAH,  b.  8  Jan.  1776;  d.  14  Dec.  1843,  unm. 

318.  Maby  (Polly),  b.  5  Jan.  1777;  d.  5  Nov.  1853,  unm. 

319.  Samuel,  b.  24  June  1778. 

320.  Timothy  Fabbab,  twin,  b.  2  June  1780;  was  a  physician 

and  died  unm.  about  1853. 

321.  Stephen  Fabb.\b,  twin,  b.  2  June,  1780. 

322.  Peteb,  b.  20  June  1782;  d.  at  Cape  Breton,  unm. 

323.  Anna  (Nancy),  b.  10  Aug.  1784;  d.  3  Sept.  1863;  m.  Seth 

King.  Ch.:  1.  Lucy  A.;  2.  (leorge  E. ;  3.  Mary  F. ; 
4.  Eliza;  5.  Harriet;  6.  Charles  H. :  7.  Fanny:  8.  Caro¬ 
line;  9.  Rebecca. 

Dr.  John  Preston  settled  in  Xew  Ipswich  about  1760 ; 
previous  to  that  he  had  lived  in  Littleton,  and  served  in 
the  expedition  to  Crown  Point,  in  1755,  seventeen  weeks 
and  one  day,  in  the  company  of  w'hich,  his  father  was  cap¬ 
tain.  He  may  also  have  performed  other  sendee  in  the* 
same  war,  for  in  “a  roll  of  the  Field  and  Staff  Officers  in 
His  Majesties  Service  of  a  regiment  whereof  Abijah  Wil¬ 
lard  Esq.  is  Colonel”  from  April  17  to  December  30, 
1759,  is  found  the  name  of  John  Preston  of  Harvard 
(town  adjoining  Littleton)  Surgeon’s  Mate. 

The  following  sketch,  written  by  a  descendant,  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “History*  of  Hillsboro  County”:  —  “Cap¬ 
tain  Samuel  Preston  was  a  brave  commander  in  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  and  John — so  family  legends  tell  us — 
was  a  fearless  young  soldier  in  his  father’s  company.  Lit¬ 
tle  fighting  was  done  after  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  Wolfe 
in  1759,  and  the  next  year  John  laid  aside  the  sword  for 
the  scalpel,  and  settled  in  this  town  as  a  physician.  The 
doctor  was  a  fortnight  younger  than  the  new  minister. 
Rev.  Stephen  Farrar,  who  was  ordained  the  same  year,  and 
the  two  young  men  became  fast  friends.  That  the  doctor’s 
visits  to  the  parsonage  were  not  wholly  due  to  his  interest 
in  theology  is  evident  by  his  marriage,  in  1764  to  Rebecca, 
the  minister’s  sister.  The  doctor  was  a  staunch  Whig 
during  the  Revolution ;  succeeded  his  brother-in-law. 
Judge  Timothy  Farrar,  as  a  member  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  to  frame  the  State  Constitution;  w'as  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  of  the  academy  (Xew  Ipswich)  and  for  many  years  its 
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secretary' ;  his  son-in-law,  John  Hubbard  being  its  first 
preceptor.  He  filled  the  various  town  ofiices  of  town  clerk, 
selectman  and  representative,  and  till  his  death  in  1803, 
was  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  The  house  which  he  built 
and  always  occupied,  has  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  family,  and  is  now  (188G)  owned  by  his  grand-daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  King.” 

The  History  of  Kew  Ipswich  states  that  he  was  a  mem- 
l>er  of  the  first  board  of  Selectmen  in  1762;  was  town 
treasurer;  was  often  representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  in  1782. 

It  is  to  such  men  that  Kew  Hampshire  owes  her  solidity 
and  good  name,  for  they  laid  the  foundations  well. 

V.  143.  Ebenezee  PKESTOit  (David,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Tloger),  born  in  Windham,  Conn.,  28  May  1727 ;  bapt.  4 
June  1727,  second  church,  Windham ;  died  in  Webatuck, 
lJutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  12  Aug.  1809 ;  married  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  4  Oct.  1749,  (church  records.)  Hannah  Smith; 
bom  12  July  1729;  died  28  Mar.  1816. 

Children : 

334.  Hannah,  b.  - ;  in.  John  Sheldon. 

325.  Ebenezer,  b.  21  July  1759. 

Ebenezer  Preston  must  have  moved  from  Windham, 
Conn.,  to  Dutchess  County,  K.  Y.,  about  the  time  of  his 
marriage,  as  that  is  about  the  time  his  father  emigrated  to 
Oblong,  or  Dover. 

His  will,  dated  Jan.  4,  1799,  and  probated  Sept.  1, 
1809,  calls  him  of  Pawlingtown;  wife  Hannah  is  ap¬ 
pointed  executrix,  and  after  funeral  charges  are  paid,  is  to 
receive  one-third  of  all  real  and  personal  estate.  After  her 
death  her  share  is  to  go  to  son  Ebenezer.  He  is  appointed 
executor  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  to  go  to  him,  from 
which  he  is  to  pay  legacies;  to  grandson  Ebenezer  Shel¬ 
don  $500 ;  to  grand-daughter  Anna,  one-half  of  mountain 
farm,  where  saw  mill  is.  After  wife’s  death  his  black 
woman  Kancy  to  be  free. 

The  “History  of  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,”  says  of  Eben¬ 
ezer  Preston : —  “better  known  as  “Captain”  Preston,  was 
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a  brother  of  Martin  Preston  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  town  of  Dover.  He  located  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ten  Mile  Stream  and  put  up  three  grist  mills.  Two 
mills  are  now  (1877)  standing  on  the  sites  of  these  old 
ones ;  a  third  was  located  at  the  forge.” 

V.  149.  Mabtin  Peeston  (David,  Jacob,  Samuel, 
Roger),  bom  in  Windham,  Conn.,  21  Sept.  1740;  baptized 
at  second  church,  Windham,  Conn.,  12  Oct.  1740;  died 
24  Feb.  1833;  married  in  Kent,  Conn.,  1  Jan.  1761,  Re¬ 
becca,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Abigail  Judd.* 

Children : 

326.  Timothy,  b.  14  Nov.  1761,  in  Kent,  Conn. 

327.  David,  no  children. 

328.  Obadiah,  b.  1765. 

329.  Philip. 

330.  John. 

331.  Mabtin,  may  have  died  young. 

332.  Aabon,  may  have  died  young. 

333.  Anna. 

334.  Elizabeth. 

335.  Abigail. 

336.  Eunice,  m.  William  Hubbell. 

Martin  Preston  moved  to  Dover,  at  the  same  time  his 
father  and  brother  settled  there.  The  history  of  Dutchess 
Co.,  under  Dover,  says  of  him: —  “The  first  settler  upon 
the  Oblong  tract  in  this  town  was  Martin  Preston.  He 
located  on  Preston  Mountain,  the  cellar  wall  and  part  of 
the  chimney  are  still  to  be  seen.  When  he  first  came,  the 

♦Philip  Judd  and  Thomas  Judd,  both  of  Danbury,  Conn., 
Ixmght  land  in  Kent,  June  13,  1739.  Philip  Judd  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  children  baptized  in  Kent: 

1.  Rebekah,  bapt.  15  Aug.  1743. 

2.  Philip,  bapt.  27  Mar.  1748. 

3.  Matthew,  bapt.  8  Apr.  1749/50. 

4.  Judith,  bapt.  June,  1752. 

5.  Rhoda,  bapt.  1  Sept.  1754. 

The  will  of  Philip  Judd  of  Kent,  dated  26  Oct.  1803,  presented 
by  Mathew  Judd,  mentions  wife  Abigail,  dau.  Rebecca  Preston, 
dau.  Abigail  Stewart,  son  Mathew  Judd,  son  Philip  Judd,  dau. 
Rhoda  Clark,  dau.  Anna  Agard,  grandson  Gridley  and  Ebenezer 
Judd  (New  Milford  Probate  Rec.,  Vol.  4,  p.  393). 
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valley  in  which  the  village  of  Dover  is  located  was  nothing 
but  a  scrub  oak  plain.  The  land  was  worth  6  d.  per  acre 
and  on  Preston  Mountain  one  shilling  per  acre,  but  the 
old  settlers  preferred  the  mountain  land  even  at  the  in¬ 
creased  price. 

“Martin  was  a  mighty  hunter;  sometimes  on  his  hunt¬ 
ing  expeditions  he  would  go  as  far  as  the  Catskill  Moun¬ 
tains.  There  are  many  now  (1877)  living  who  remember 
him.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  a  great 
bee-keeper  and  used  to  make  quantities  of  ‘Metheglin’  of 
the  honey.  Uncle  Martin’s  metheglin  was  known  for  miles 
around.” 

VI.  339.  SoLOMOx  Prestox  (Benjamin,  Benjamin, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  10  Sept. 
1770;  died  in  Ashford  (west  parish),  27  Sept.  1851;  mar¬ 
ried,  13  June  1799;  Susannah,  daughter  of  Eli  and  Sus¬ 
anna  (Bigelow)  Hawes  of  Willington,  Conn. ;  born  29  Oct. 
1779;  died  in  Ashford,  29  Sept.  1860.  “Susannah  wife 
of  Solomon  Preston  by  vote  of  the  Church  reed.  May  20 
1810”  (Westford  Cong.  Church  records).  Soloman  Pres¬ 
ton,  bapt.  29  May  1795 ;  Reed,  to  full  communion  29  May 
1825  (Westford  church  records). 

Children : 

705.  Clabissa,  b.  10  April  1800 ;  d.  30  July  1853,  unm.  “Reed,  to 

full  Communion  May  29,  1825.”  (Westford  Ch.  Rec.) 

706.  Ebhina,  b.  16  Aug.  1801 ;  m.  27  March  1829,  Eliphalet 

Brown,  in  Westford  parish.  Ch. :  1.  John  Albert,  b.  13 
July  1830 ;  m.  Sarah  B.  Simmons,  1853 ;  2.  Rev.  Theron, 
b.  29  Apr.  1832 ;  m.  at  WiUington,  Conn.,  27  Nov.  1859, 
Helen  M.  Preston.  Ermina  (Preston)  Brown,  m.  2d, 
Lucius  Horton  of  W'estford  parish,  about  1854 ;  she  d.  in 
Ashford,  1  July  1886.  “Reed,  to  communion  with  this 
church  Aug.  29,  1819,  Wm.  Storrs,  Pastor.” 

707.  A  boj',  died  in  infancy. 

708.  Minerva,  b.  5  Aug.  1807 ;  m.  24  May  1837,  Alfred  Chaffee, 

in  Westford  parish;  d.  in  Westford  parish  3  Nov.  1848. 
Ch. :  1,  Dwight,  b.  1847,  d.  6  May  1848.  “Reed,  by  letter 
from  church  in  Monson,  Dec.  28,  1828.”  (Westford  Ch. 
Rec.) 
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Solomon  Preston  was  a  fanner  and  lived  in  Ashford. 
Ilis  grandson,  Rev.  Theron  Brown  A\Tites,  (1897),  “He 
lived  from  boyhood  at  the  west  end  of  west  parish  of  the 
town  of  Ashford,  and  the  house  he  built  there,  still  stand¬ 
ing,  was  originally  joined  to  the  house  his  father  built,. 
— in  fact  the  old  L  part  of  my  great  grandfather’s  (Benja¬ 
min  Preston)  house  is  even  now  the  L  of  my  grandfather’s, 
— and  some  of  the  mortar  on  the  plastered  ceiling  remains 
as  smooth  and  sound  as  when  put  on  eighty  years  ago. 
The  old  meeting  house,  a  mile  east  of  my  grandfather’s 
home,  stood  on  a  bleak  hill,  and  had  no  fire  in  it.  The 
‘old  folks’  used  to  take  me  there  to  Sunday  service,  and 
let  me  warm  my  feet  on  the  tin  foot-stove.” 

V^.  150.  Bexjamix  Pbestox  (Benjamin,  Jacob, 

Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Windhom,  Conn.,  1  Dec.  1727 : 
bapt.  at  second  church,  Windham,  10  Mar.  1727/8;  die<l 
in  Ashford  1  Dec.  1798;  married  in  Ashford  17  Xov. 
1763,  Barsheba  Snow  (Ashford  town  record),  born  1729- 
30 ;  died  in  Ashford  22  Jan.  1813,  age  83.  A  bible  record 
of  her  death  is  “Bathsheba  (Holt)  Preston  died  Jan.  1813 
aged  82. 

Children,  born  in  .\shford.  Conn. ; 

337.  Amos,  b.  29  Dec.  1705;  d.  31  July  1776. 

338.  OiJViii,  b.  13  Feb.  1768;  bapt.  20  Dec.  1795.  at  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. 

339.  Solomon,  b.  10  Sept.  1770;  bapt.  29  May  1795,  at  Westford 

Cong.  Ch. 

340.  Benjamin,  b.  26  .June  1773. 

Benjamin  Preston  lived  in  the  extreme  western  part  of 
the  town  of  Ashford  in  the  parish  of  Westford;  a  portion 
of  the  house  is  still  standing  as  an  L  to  the  house,  built 
by  his  son  Solomon. 

A  Benjamin  Preston  served  in  the  Revolution  as  a 
jirivate  in  Capt.  John  Oliver’s  company  of  Col.  Kathan 
Sparhawk’s  regiment  104  days  in  New  Jersey.  This  was 
a  Massachusetts  regiment,  but  other  Prestons  from  Ash¬ 
ford  served  in  the  same  regiment. 

(To  be  continued) 


